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Memorabilia 





ALL historians must envy Dr. Axel Steens- 

berg of the National Museum, Copen- 
hagen. Few can have had his opportunity 
of reconstructing the past, recent and 
remote. In an isolated and uninhabited 
part of Jutland he and some colleagues have 
made an experiment in farming as neolithic 
man farmed. This unusual research in agri- 
cultural history he described to the British 
Agricultural History Society at its meeting 
at Wills Hall, Bristol University, on Friday, 
12th April. 

The work was done in a natural growth 
of oak and beech forest with some under- 
growth. The soil was sandy and somewhat 
wet. The methods used were those of the 
shifting cultivation characteristic of many 
primitive peoples, and was called by Dr. 
Steensberg ‘Slash and Burn’. Using 
neolithic flint axes, original or reconstructed, 
fitted into handles of the same type, the 
team cut down oak and beech trees of fairly 
mature growth. The work was tricky and 
had to be learned after breaking several flint 
axes by using them in the same way as a 
modern steel axe would be. A chipping 
stroke was found to be the correct way, and 
a good-sized tree could be felled in a com- 
paratively short time. After felling the lop 
and top was cleared, and laid out in 
windrows with the smaller undergrowth for 
burning. Fire was set by strips of birch 
bark attached to the end of long poles in 
the form of a torch. It was not easy, but 
When the wood was finally consumed the 
ground was ready for planting. 

The seed was broadcast by hand on one 
plot, but this did not give so good a crop 
as when it was dropped into holes made with 
a digging stick at about one foot apart each 
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way. The crop, which as Hordeum vulgare, 
was reaped with a flint hand scythe that 
looked much like a knife blade carried in 
the hand. Only two or three stalks could 
be cut at once. Dr. Steensberg did not say 
what the yield was. He did say that a 
second crop on the same land was poor; a 
third was impossible. This meant that 
neolithic man must move on. There was 
really no reason why he should not do so. 
His number was small, and the world then 
was wide. 

The enterprise was vividly illustrated by 
lantern slides made from pictures taken 
while the work was in progress and a film 
record. It was a trifle incongruous to see a 
man in modern shirt and trousers, with a 
crease in them, using a short-handled stone 
axe and chopping carefully at a tree trunk 
so as not to fracture his tool, perhaps even 
more so to see him making holes in the 
ground with a stick to receive hand-dropped 
seed. It was a most unusual piece of work 
on the ground; even more so to hear about 
and to see the pictures in a lecture room. 

By comparison the other papers were 
rather tame; or, of a more ordinary 
academic nature. On Thursday evening two 
papers on the history of the Berkeley estates 
were read. The first, by Dr. R. Hilton, 
Lecturer in History, Birmingham University, 
dealt with the medieval period. Dr. Hilton 
made a careful criticism of the writings on 
the subject of John Smythe, whom he com- 
pared with Dugdale. The second was by 
Mr. Francis Peter, who spent his life, like 
Smythe long ago, as Agent on the estates, 
and whose father and brother preceded him 
in that office. He gave a racy account of 
some of the more arbitrary proceedings of 
early owners of the estates who were anxious 
to increase their holdings. 

After the business meeting of the Society 
on the Friday morning, Dr. C. V. Dawe, 
who had acted as local Secretary to the 
Conference, gave an overall description of 
the farming of Gloucestershire during the 
past century. e is Provincial Advisory 
Economist, and his intimate acquaintance 
with the area and its problems illuminated 
the flow of changes that have taken place 
in the county as elsewhere in the country in 
recent times. 

It is hoped to print a summary of Dr. 
Steensberg’s paper in a future issue of the 
Society’s journal, the Agricultural History 
Review, which appears twice a year. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





TWO CORRECTIONS OF THE 
“SHORT-TITLE CATALOGUE” 


O volumes in 1593 and 1595 have been 

erroneously assigned to Thomas Creede, 
the Elizabethan printer, in the S.7.C. The 
editors have credited him with the printing 
in 1593 of Pierre Gerard’s A preparation to 
the most holie ministerie (STC 11753) and 
with a second edition, STC 11754, “ Im- 
printed at London by Thomas Creed, for 
Thomas Man” in 1598. Though several 
copies of the 1598 edition are known, only 
one of the 1593 edition has been preserved. 
A collation of a microfilm of this unique 
exemplar in the Bodleian Library with the 
Folger Library copy of the 1598 edition dis- 
closes that the two editions are in fact only 
one. A misreading of the partly illegible 
final digit in the date on the title page of 
the Bodleian copy has evidently led to the 
creation of a “ ghost” edition of 1593, for 
it is apparent that the alleged “3” is indeed 
ance. 

A second misassignment to Creede is 
B. H.’s The glasse of man’s folly (STC 
12562) in 1595. The S.T.C. notes that this 
work was printed by “T. C[reed] for J. 
H[arrison]”. This imprint actually occurs 
on the second edition in 1615 (STC 12562a). 
The 1595 title page bears the imprint 
‘* Printed by E. A[llde] for William Barley ”. 


GEORGE WALTON WILLIAMS. 


BENLOWES, BROME, AND THE 
BEJEWELLED NOSE 


"THE amusing parallel between Benlowes 
and Brome recently pointed out in these 
pages (cci. 477) by Mrs. Duncan-Jones 
probably indicates, as she suggests, that Ben- 
lowes copied from Brome, but it is perhaps 
worth noting that both poets could have 
drawn on a common source: the traditional 
jest comparing the erythematous nose of 
the habitual drinker to a brightly shining 
object, usually a rich jewel or a cluster of 
jewels, but occasionally a lantern or a torch. 
Comparisons of an old toper’s ruddy 
complexion to rubies, carbuncles, and even 
coins were formerly considered very clever 
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indeed, if the number of times they occur | 
is an indication. The following list does not |.” 
pretend to be complete: Timothy Kendall's \ obvi 


translation of an epigram by John Parkhurst, be s 
‘To a certayne Draper’ in Flowers of ¥ 
Epigrammes, 1577, sig. N1v; the speech of of I 
the clown in Greene and Lodge’s A Looking Will 
Glasse for London and England, 1594, I, ‘8 . 
ii; the remarks of Dromio of Syracuse about Han 
the kitchen wench whom he wants to marry = 


in The Comedy of Errors, Il. ii. 136-141; . 
the description of Mother Bunch’s proboscis ' subj 
in Pasquils Jests, 1629 ed., sig. A2v; an 
anonymous trifle headed ‘Epigram; Mr. Ri 
Kedgwyn’ in MS. Harleian 5353 (Diary of 
John Manningham, ed. John Bruce, 1868, 
p. 2), another version of which turns up in 
all the editions of Wits Recreations, 1640- 
1683; an epigram in Henry Parrot’s Cures 
for the Itch, 1626, sig. C4v, and another in 


= 


Thomas Bancroft’s Two Books of Epigrams, _ igno 
1639, sig. B2; the thirty-fifth precept of Eve 
Thomas Randolph's ‘Necessary Observa- doe: 
tions’ in his Poems, 1640, p. 44; the third | only 


stanza of ‘In praise of a deformed woman’ not 
in Choyce Drollery, 1656 (ed. J. W. Ebs- _ thel 
worth, 1875, p. 50); and the seventh stanza 
of ‘A Ballad of the Nose’ in An Antidote } an | 


Against Melancholy, 1661, p. 34. Many | éxtr 
later occurrences—Henry Aldrich’s catch on | arch 
*Tom’s jolly nose’, for instance, could be | reas 
mentioned. What strikes us most in ‘ath 
these comparisons is their Rabelaisian | inte 
grotesquerie. The modern reader will find } !mn 
more toads than jewels in them, and he will | Wril 
probably feel that the later designation of | Wo! 
acne rosacea as ‘grog blossoms’ is both | and 
juster and more poetic. hov 

All the foregoing, which compare an | (eer 
inflamed nose and face to jewels, run | Wri 
parallel with the passages that Mrs. Duncan- | anti 
Jones quotes from Brome and Benlowes. } line 
But what of their comparison of such a nose | bor 





and face to a torch or link? This jest, too, } of} 
was old by mid-century. Bardolph, we re- | 
call, not only had a nose so bejewelled that * 4 
Falstaff suggests its conversion to coins, but | did 
his entire face was such a portable ‘bonfire , tm 
light ’ that he had saved Falstaff ‘a thousand | 
marks in links and torches, walking .. . in 
the night betwixt tavern and tavern’ (7 Henry | 4p] 
IV, Il. iii), With an economy rarely found | | 
in his works, Benlowes manages to incorpo- | 
rate the two comparisons into one line, when { 

he writes that ‘ the nose-carbuncles, like link | Of 
boys, blaze before’ the cheeks of the hard 

drinker. 
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Since both jests give ironical praise to an 
obviously undesirable condition, both may 
be said to belong to the tradition of the 
paradoxical encomium. The commentary 
of R. E. Bennet on a paradox of Sir 
William Cornwallis, ‘ That a great redd nose 
js an ornament to the face’, printed in 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature, XIII (1931), 223-227, reminds us 
that any abnormality of the nose was the 
subject of much merriment in the Renais- 


sanice. C. F. MAIN. 
Rutgers University. 


AN ELIZABETHAN LOOKS AT 
VERULAMIUM 


FOR too long the existence of John 

Shrimpton of St. Albans has been 
ignored by writers on Roman Verulamium. 
Even the standard bibliography of the site 
does not mention his name and one can 


| only hope charitably that the compilers did 
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not have access to his manuscript. Never- 
theless it is not too much to say that the 
‘Antiquities of Verulam and St. Albans,’ is 
an extraordinary book, and Shrimpton an 
extraordinary prodigy, perhaps our first field 
archaeologist.' He is important for three 
reasons: he represented a type of antiquary 
rather unusual at this time, the man 
interested in the Roman remains of his 
immediate neighbourhood, he was the first 
writer to devote a large section of a major 
work to the history of Roman Verulamium, 
and he gives a clear but short account of 
how the site looked at the turn of the six- 
teenth century. Something has already been 
written about Shrimpton’s position as a local 
antiquary’ and in any case only a short out- 
line of his career can be given here. He was 
born in St. Albans in December, 1591, the son 
of Robert Shrimpton, a well to do brewer who 
was three times mayor of the town. He was 
a grammar school boy in St. Albans and 
did not attend any of the universities of the 
time. He travelled in the Low Countries, 
and eventually settled in St. Albans, where 
he married and reared a family, without 
apparently taking any part in public life. 
His book is not concerned purely with 


*‘The Antiquities of Verulam and St. Albans,’ 
ey Collection, Hertford County Record 
Office. | ould like to acknowledge my gratitude 
°- Marquis of Salisbury for permission to make 


* Hertfordshire Countryside,’ August 1956. 
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Verulamium but with the history of the town 
as a whole. First he deals with the rise, 
history, and destruction of the Roman city, 
then with the invasion of the Saxons, the 
martyrdom of St. Alban, and the rise and 
progress of the Abbey. The Roman part of 
the history is collated from the normal 
medieval authors, as well as ‘ an old author, 
who writt about seven hundred yeares since, 
who wrott more and better than all the rest 
from whom I had a good part of my 
principall matter concerning Verulamium 
for so much as I could remember, the author 
being stolen from me many yeares before 
the compiling of this work, to my great 
discontent and hindrance.’ According to 
Shrimpton’s own account, the ‘ Antiquities ° 
was written at the especial request of a 
friend, in part from notes made many years 
before. He remarks in conclusion: * Thus 
worthy sir, I have performed your command 
by presenting you the best notes I could 
possibly collect.” Whom the friend was is 
now impossible to say, though Bacon seems 
a possible choice. 

Shrimpton had acquired a habit of 
observation while still young. ‘It seems at 
this last bickering,’ he remarks of the Second 
Battle of St. Albans, ‘they used some 
cannons or feild peeces, for when I was a 
scholar, playing one day with another 
stripling like myself, whose name was 
Thomas Mainard, still living, upon the heath 
without the town, where the fight first began, 
in an old ditch, which since that time was 
never cast, to the memory of man, we found 
a cannon bullet of iron, of a great bigness 
and weight.” No doubt then, Shrimpton’s 
recollection of the site of the city dated 
from his earliest years, especially as it 
probably was then what it was in the nine- 
teenth century, the normal playground of 
the schoolboys on Sunday. To observation, 
he added a good knowledge of local 
topography. Sometimes indeed he becomes 
too absorbed in topography, for instance 
when he enters on a long digression on the 
ancient course of the Ver. He scouted the 
contention, held by Camden, that Verulam- 
ium had been the ‘city of Cassibelan,’ on 
the ground that there was no marsh there, 
such as had been associated with that place, 
and no tradition of one. These qualities 
lend weight to Shrimpton’s short but clear 
description. There is no doubt as to what 
he had actually seen, and that he had seen 
all that was there. 
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‘Nothing now remains,’ he says, ‘ but a 
few fragments of old ruinous walls, with 
the trenches which went about it to be seen. 
All the rest of it being buried in its own 
ashes, as if it had never been.’ Below 
ground: ‘these vaults had in them many 
crooked passages, turning and winding in 
and out a laborinth or meander, to no intent 
I cannot say, unless it was in time of any 
great danger of the Cittie to hide their 
chiefest wealth there.’ 


Carson I. A. RITCHIE. 


WHAN THAT APRILL(E)? 


ERHAPS the most controversial line in 
the Canterbury Tales is the initial line 
of the General Prologue, which Skeat, 
Robinson, Koch, and the Globe edition all 
render as “Whan that Aprille with his 
shoures sote” (Skeat’s spelling). There is 
no reason to believe that these editors did 
not share the opinion of many linguists 
that each syllable written in M.E. was prob- 
ably pronounced;' hence the spelling 
indicates they intended the line to be read 
as a decasyllable (i.e. Whan that / Aprill/e 
with / .. .) with an accent on the second 
syllable of Aprille. Such a reading was once 
generally accepted, despite the fact that a 
deuterotonic pronunciation of Aprille 
sounds unusual in present English. Manly, 
however, printed the line without a final -e, 
recommending that the line be read as 
acephalous (i.e. Whan / that A/prill with / 
his shour/es soote), and because of the 
tremendous prestige of the Manly & Rickert 
edition Chaucerians have been inclined to 
accept this rendition. The purpose of this 
paper is to examine the evidence on which 
this change in fashion was predicated. 
Unfortunately, in the absence of a 
Chaucer holograph, the only clues to the 
author’s pronunciation of the line are con- 
cealed in the erratic spellings of the scribes 
who copied the surviving MSS. There are 
more than 80 MSS in existence, but they 
do not all contain the first line of the 


* Robinson, however, qualifies his reading with a 
fn.: “‘there is no evidence that it [the final -e] 
was pronounced ” (The Poems of Chaucer, 752 fn. 
1). I do not mean to imply there is general agree- 
ment on this subject; witness the controversy 
between J. G. Southworth, ‘ Chaucer’s Final E in 
Rhyme,” PMLA, Ixii, 1947, 910-935 and E. T. 
Donaldson, ‘“‘Chaucer’s Final E,’’ PMLA, xiii, 
1948, 1101-1124. 
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Prologue.?, Some of these MSS have been 3 
printed, not always accurately, by the) ‘P 
Chaucer Society; W. S. McCormick & J, E.| 10 





Heseltine reprint versions of the line from) ‘ht 
23 MSS in their book, The Manuscripts of| 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, and microfilm; SP 
of the MSS are not difficult to obtain” From 
these sources one can formulate several th 
possible scansions of the line, though all are 

not of equal poetic validity. Note the 

following: 

1. Whan that / Apryll/e with / his 

shour/es soote 

2. Whan / that 

shour/ is sote 
. Whan that / Auer/ell with / his 

shour/es soote 
. Whan that / Aprill 
shour/es soote 

5. Whanne that / Aper/yll with / his 

shour/es swoote 

6. Whan that / aprill / wythe / his 

shour/es soote f 

7. Whanne / that Ap/rill with / his 

shour/ is soote 
There are other spelling variations among 
the MSS, but seven different, syllabic read- , 
ings should be sufficient to indicate the 
complexity of the problem. MSS which | 
indicate a deuterotonic pronunciation of 
Aprille, because of a final -e, are Ds, En 3, 
Ha 4, Pw, To 1, Fi, Ph 2, Ad 1.* 

The matter is further complicated by the 
opinion of some scholars that a crossed -I | 
or -/l also meant that April was to be pro- 
nounced with a schwa vowel sound at the | 
end. At least 11 additional MSS cross a 
single or double -/ in this word, among them 
the El, one of the oldest and best MSS and | 
the one on which the Skeat and Robinson | 
editions have been based. Manly rejects the 
hypothesis, but the question, it seems to me, 
remains unsettled. We simply do not know 
what the scribes meant to indicate, if any- 
thing, by crossed -/ or -/l. / 

Furthermore, as can be seen in examples 


A/pril 


w 


Ri 

ar 

of 

eX 

. ‘ su 
with / his d 
ti 

d 

2 


+ 


/ with his/e 
| = 


eS Le ee” mcr lc irl OCU l( CULT 


* Manly states the initial line of the Prologue 
occurs in 27 MSS, but I have been unable to 
locate all of these readings. E.g., the microfilm of 
the Mg MS available to me, and _ presumably 
collected by Miss Rickert herself, begins with the 
eighth line at the top of the page. Some other MSS 
are badly obliterated. , 7 

? Microfilms of the Manly materials were avail 
able to me through the courtesy of Harper Library, 
Univ. of Chicago. 

* My abbreviations of MSS, throughout, are those 
of Manly. 
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3 & 5, there is an additional trisyllabic 
spelling of April among the MSS which does 
not depend on a schwa vowel at the end of 
the word (i.e. Auerell, Aperyll). Moreover, 
one of the oldest MSS, the Hg, uses such a 
spelling. And there are some scholars who 
believe that the Hg and El were written by 
the same scribe. 

Example 1, the reading of Skeat and 
Robinson, receives the support of 8 MSS, 
and if crossed -/ is significant the support 
of 19. If crossed -/ is not significant, 
example 2, Manly’s scansion, has_ the 
support of more MSS. Examples 3 & 5 
depend on a different dialectal pronuncia- 
tion of April, but one in which the word is 
deuterotonic. Example 5, supported by only 
2 MSS, indicates the unlikely possibility of 
a trisyllabic initial foot, if one wishes to 
pronounce whanne as a disyllable, but it 
should be noted that all scribes seem to have 
shared a tendency to spell common mono- 
syllables in whatever fashion suited their 
fancy. Example 4 is supported by only one 
MS; however that is the authoritative El. 
Manly disregards crossed -// and the final -¢ 
of hise, which he claims is merely scribal 
habit, and enlists the El to support his con- 
tention that the line is acephalous, but, as 
I have indicated, other scansions are pos- 
sible. Nevertheless, he is probably right 
about hise. Example 6 is a possibility only 
in a mathematical sense, for such a scansion 
would be metrically unpleasant. It depends 
on pronouncing a schwa vowel at the end 
of wythe, before an aspirate, and is probably 
also best explained as scribal habit. I have 
included example 7, which might be 
scanned to support Manly’s headless version 
of the line, simply to indicate that if whanne 
were understood as a disyllable the line 
would be a regular decasyllable with an 
inverted initial foot, a common metrical 
phenomenon. 

If crossed -! is significant there is more 
support for a deuterotonic pronunciation of 
April than a prototonic; if it is not signifi- 
cant, there is less support. However, 
matters of this sort cannot be decided on a 
basis of quantity, for all MSS are not of 
equal validity. Moreover, such questions 
cannot be appealed to contemporary pro- 
nunciation, for in the first place we do not 
know what was customary London pro- 
nunciation in the last decade of the 14th 
century, and even if we did we could 
scarcely be certain Chaucer did not deliber- 
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ately employ a dialectal or archaic pro- 


nunciation in this particular case. It seems 
to me that the question, if it is to be settled 
at all, must be answered in terms of the 
readings of the best MSS or in terms of 
Chaucer’s general metrical practice. 

The question of the genealogy of the MSS 
is too complicated to be discussed here, but 
it should be noted that none of the five 
earliest MSS, those which Manly dates 1400- 
1410 (i.e. Ad 4, Dd, El, Hg, Me) unequivoc- 
ally supports either the scansion of Skeat 
et al or the acephalous version. My 
examples certainly indicate that there is 
much room for debate, on grounds of scribal 
spelling, about the scansion of this line. 
However, Manly’s opinion rightfully enjoys 
tremendous prestige; nevertheless, not every- 
thing that appears in his authoritative 
edition, as he well knew, has been textually 
proved beyond a shadow of reasonable 
doubt. He does not, in fact, present textual 
evidence to support his preference for an 
acephalous reading. He states, categorically, 
“This line obviously begins with a falling 
or trochaic rhythm. . . . It is a mistake to 
read ‘ Aprille’ as trisyllabic with accent on 
the second syllable.”* This conclusion is 
apparently aesthetic; moreover it may con- 
tain an implied reservation, for as my 
examples indicate the line can be read with 
a trochaic initial inversion and still preserve 
a trisyllabic pronunciation of Aprille (i.e. 
Whan that / Aprill/e with ...). It is a little 
hard to say in present English because of 
the quality of the vowels, but such an inver- 
sion is still a metrical commonplace. 

Actually Manly had other reasons, besides 
his aesthetic preference, for believing as he 
did. He explains that Dr. Robert Bridges 
once told him he had requested Dr. Henry 
Bradley to make a search for what amounts 
to a deuterotonic pronunciation of the word 
April and that Bradley could find no 
examples. Accordingly Manly concluded 
“the word should . . . be pronounced as a 
disyllable with stress on the first syllable.’* 
The discussion was certainly curious. 

At present there is no way of ascertaining 
what sort of search Bradley made, or if he 
made one at all; however, his predecessor 
on the O.E.D. entertained no reservations 
on this matter. He prints the following 


*J. M. Manly & Edith Rickert (eds.), The Canter- 
bury Tales (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1940), 


IIT, 421. 
* [bid., M1, 421. 
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spellings: averil, averel, -ylle, avyryle, 
aprille, -yll, apprile, -ille, apryle, -el, -elle, 
-ill, April. Further he notes: ‘Soon re- 
fashioned after L. with initial apr-: 
(regarding the etymology from O.F., avrill] 
at first accented apri:l(e, as still in many of 
the dialects. Averil long remained in Sc.” 
The O.E.D. entry indicates that the tri- 
syllabic forms in my examples 3 & 5 are 
probably due to dialectal spelling on the part 
of certain scribes; however, forms with final 
-e would not be uncommon. The O.E.D. 
lists seven variants of such forms. The 
etymology is also important, for the second 
vowel in O.F. is long; hence the tendency 
to accent as Skeat did has some historical 
justification, especially in view of the fact 
that Chaucer was almost certainly strongly 
influenced by French versification. 

Perhaps Manly misunderstood Bridges or 
was somehow mistaken about what he 
believed Bradley had done. Surely if 
Bradley had made a search for a trisyllabic 
pronunciation he would have turned first to 
the O.E.D., where he could have found 
sufficient evidence. As Manly knew an 
acephalous reading of the line would not 
involved much irregularity; certainly such 
lines are common in later English verse. 
However, the change, in such a significant 
position in the poem, implied for Manly a 
serious departure from the opinions of his 
predecessors about Chaucerian prosody. He 
had grave reservations on these matters and 
believed that it was “ still uncertain whether 
Chaucer’s versification should always have 
the regularity assumed for it by the scholars 
of the late 19th C.”’ It might indeed be 
difficult for a textual scholar to come to a 
different conclusion, for none of the MSS is 
nearly so regular as any modern edition 
(including the Manly & Rickert). 

Manly’s aesthetic preference for truncated 
lines is understandable in the light of 
prosodic tradition. At least since Caxton 
brought his press to England such lines have 
been an important part of English prosody. 
There may even be reason to believe that 
Renaissance poets employed them because 
they thought the practice was Chaucerian. 
Nevertheless, some scholars have expressed 
serious doubts about the whole subject of 
Chaucer’s acephalous lines. Perhaps Ten 
Brink showed the most insight: 


Personally, when in reading a Chaucerian 
* Ibid., 11, 40. 
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poem in heroic meter [i.e. decasyllables] 

I come upon a verse without anacrusis, | 

experience a jarring sensation for which 

I should be loth to make the poet respon- 

sible. And the less since a sensible 

recension of any well transmitted poem 
will leave but few such cases, and of these 
some again may be removed by slight 
emendations.* 
It is not difficult to test Ten Brink’s theory, 
Based on the El MS I have examined 
samples of from 100 to 300 lines each from 
the General Prologue, Knight's Tale, Reeve's 
Tale, Wife of Bath's Tale, Merchant's Tale, 
Squire’s Tale, Pardoner’s Tale, Shipman's 
Tale, Canon Yeoman’s Tale, Man of Laws 
Links, Wife of Bath's Prologue (deliberately 
excluding stanzaic verses). Of 2,776 lines 
examined only 81 (or 2.9%) were in any 
way shorter than regular decasyllables. Of 
these 81 lines no fewer than 39 did not 
seem to be particularly good acephalous 
lines, from a metrical point of view, and 
collation with other MSS soon made it 
apparent that, in fact, they were short lines 
simply because the El scribe inadvertently 
omitted a word. 

Actually only 28 of the 81 short lines 
would in any case make acceptable 
truncated lines, and of these 8 belong to 
the group of 39 lines from which the El 
scribe omitted a word. For example, the 
El scribe wrote: ‘ But / he may / not do / 
al as / hym liketh” (WBT, 914); Skeat 
rightly corrected the initial foot to read 
“ But what,” apparently on authority from 
the Hg, Cp, Pw, & La MSS.’° Of the 20 
lines that remain as possible headless lines, 
a few more can be explained by the assump- 
tion that all the scribes may have inadver- 
tently omitted a word; that is, they could be 
regularized by very slight emendation, as 
Ten Brink has suggested. Sometimes the 
emendation would entail nothing more 
serious than a change in spelling, as with 
April. A few lines still remain which cannot 
easily be rationalized; however if one 
accepts them all as acephalous, there would 
be less than 1% of the lines in the poem 
employing this device. Not only is this 
percentage relatively low in relation to much 


*B. Ten Brink, The Language and Meter o} 
Chaucer (London: Macmillan & Co., 1901), 215. 

*I presume Skeat collated the El. MS. against 
Chaucer Society materials; he did not, of course, 
have available all the MSS Miss Rickert later 
assembled. 
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later verse, but it is also as low as, or lower 
than, the usual percentage of garbled lines 
in Chaucerian MSS, even the good ones. 

Of course, samples, however persuasive, 
are not absolutely conclusive, but if this one 
has any validity it would appear to support 
Ten Brink’s impression and furnish grounds 
for questioning Manly’s contention. In short 
this study suggests that there is certainly 
not sufficient evidence, with respect to 
Chaucer’s metrical practice—so far as one 
can ascertain what that was—to revise the 
traditional reading of the initial line of the 
Prologue, as Manly wished. It may further 
suggest the possibility that none of the 
acephalous lines commonly attributed to 
Chaucer were intentional. 

As there is no conclusive textual evidence, 
I submit that there is a strong possibility, 
even a probability, that Chaucer intended 
the initial lines of the Prologue to be read 
as a regular decasyllable, perhaps with a 
trochaic substitution in the first foot. That 
is how I presume Ten Brink, Skeat, Koch 
and the Globe editors read the line. The 
change in fashion, which has made their 
version obsolete, was predicated on the 
flimsiest of textual evidence, on Manly’s 
aesthetic impression (possibly colored by 
later metrical tradition), on his reasonable 
but in this case erroneous desire to improve 
upon the scholarship of his predecessors, 
and finally—with respect to Manly’s fol- 
lowers—the immense prestige of the latest, 
authoritative edition.’° 

RosBerT O. EVANS. 

University of Kentucky. 

There is no indication that Manly was con- 


cerned with or influenced by Robinson’s reservation 
(fn. 1, q.v.). 


THE ZANZIS QUOTATION IN 
CHAUCER’S “TROILUS AND 
CRISEYDE,” IV, 415 


HAUCER ascribes to the mysterious 

_ Zanzis the quotation in “ Troilus and 
Criseyde”: “*‘The newe love out chaceth 
Ofte the olde.” Actually he is rendering 
quite literally a line from Boccaccio’s 
Filostrato: “Il nuovo amor sempre caccia 
lantico."? R. K. Root points out that “ the 
‘The Complete Works of Chaucer, ed. Fred N. 
Robinson (Cambridge, Mass, 1933), p. 522. , 
° ed. 


'N. E. Griffin and B. Myrick, 
(Philadelphia, 1929), p. 308. , 
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quotation assigned to ‘ Zanzis’ is from Ovid, 
Remedia Amoris 462: 
vincitur omnis amor. 


‘Successore novo 

With this state- 
ment F. N. Robinson qualifiedly agrees; he 
says, “‘ The real source of this line . . . was 
perhaps [italics mine] Ovid’s Rem. Am., 462 
or 484’ which reads, “ Et posita est cura 
cura repulsa nova.”* I suggest as an even 
more likely source Rule 17 of De Amore 
Libri Tres of Andreas Capellanus: “‘ Novus 
amor veterem compoellit abire.’’* 


JAMES R. KREUZER. 
Queens College, Flushing, New York. 


* The Book of Troilus and Criseyde (Princeton, 
“ borg printing), p. 508. 


9993 


* Ovid, ‘The Art of Love, and Other Poems, ed 
J. H. Mozley (London, 1929), p. 208. 

Fane Pagés, ed. (Castellé de La Plana, 1930), 
p. ? 


THREE SHAKESPEAREAN GLOSSES 
I 


Accommodate, Lear, IV. vi. 81. 
(Edg.) . was some Fiend: Therefore, thou happy 
ather, 

Thinke that the cleerest Gods, who make them 
Honors 

Of mens Impossibilities, haue preserued thee. 

Glou. I do remember now: henceforth Ile beare 

Affliction, till it do crye out it selfe 

— enough, and dye. That thing you speake 


ot, 

I tooke it for a man: often ’twould say 

The Fiend, the Fiend, he led me to that place. 

Edg. Beare free and patient thoughts. 

Enter Lear. 

But who comes heere? 

The safer sense will ne’re accommodate 

His Master thus. 
Accommodate here is currently interpreted 
‘furnish or equip’ (Onions) with The safer 
(‘saner’) sense that of King Lear, as in 
Johnson’s commentary: ‘ Here is Lear, but 
he must be mad: his sound or sane senses 
would never suffer him to be thus disguised.’ 
I propose instead for accommodate the 
sense ‘adapt itself to, maintain itself when 
confronted by’ and take the saner sense as 
that of Gloucester. It is sometimes impos- 
sible to decide, other than subjectively, 
between alternative interpretations; here, I 
believe, Edgar’s words are capable of one 
interpretation only: ‘Gloucester’s newly- 


recovered and precarious mental balance— 
his resolution to endure affliction until death 
—will never be able to maintain itself against 
the shock and horror of encountering Lear 
The interpretation hitherto 


as he now is’. 
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accepted is suspect, I would suggest, on 
various counts. First it derives from a 
text which at the crucial point is non- 
Shakespearean. The stage-direction ‘ drest 
madly with flowers’, which Theobold 
inserted after Enter Lear (from Cordelia’s 
description, IV. iv. 3.) and which has un- 
fortunately survived into modern editions, is 
the sole textual indication that Lear’s mental 
condition is the subject of Edgar’s concern 
here.’ Next, it demands a distortion of the 
grammar of the original the more dangerous 
for being disregarded: Johnson is obliged 
to use the verb-form ‘would’ as against 
the original will and he affords virtually no 
significance to the comparative safer; 
further, if my gloss is accepted, the is 
dramatically meaningful, as against John- 
son’s substitution ‘his’. Most serious of 
all, it selects for interpretation so limited a 
‘text’ that Edgar’s words have no reference 
to the immediately preceding action; one 
sentence only, abstracted from the scene for 
editorial comment, is presumed to refer back 
to Edgar’s thoughts and feelings in Act III 
when Lear’s sanity is failing (Blesse thy fiue 
wits III. vi. 60. etc.). This is to ignore the 
rich complexity of the play, and to suppose 
that Edgar is for the dramatist a ‘ character’, 
a psychological entity; the audience, of 
course, does not see Edgar’s role as some- 
thing static. Within the study his words 
may read as a lame and isolated comment 
on an actor’s costume; in the theatre they 
ring out as a dramatic cry of agony and 
despair. For Edgar has, at this stage of the 
action, no word of hope or fear for Lear’s 
recovery. On the contrary, I suggest, Shake- 
speare intends his speech as the foreboding 
of a new crisis, which is to test to breaking- 
point Gloucester’s new-found sanity. 
Edgar’s role has shifted from the quasi- 
neutrality of ‘vnaccommodated man’, 
Lear’s ‘Noble Philosopher’. Accustomed 
to speak of his own woes in the neutrality 
of general statement (e.g. III. vi. 109., IV. 
i. 2.), he cannot here sustain this neutral 
form, The safer sense; the emotive words 

*T am indebted to my colleague Mrs. Nowottny 
for drawing my attention to Theobald’s insertion 


of this stage-direction. It persists, in slightly vary- 
ing forms, in Furness Variorum (1880), ‘Old Cam- 


bridge’ (1892), Kittredge Sixteen Plays (1939), 
Alexander (1951), Muir ‘New Arden’ (1952), 
Sisson (1954). Commentary: Kittredge: ‘A 


sound mind would never let its possessor dress 
himself up in this fashion’; Muir: ‘ The sounder 
sense (i.e. a man in his right senses) would never 
get himself up in this fashion.’ 
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His Master break in. He describes else. | 
where his desperate involvement 


Met I my Father with his bleeding Rings, 
Their precious Stones new lost: became his 


guide, 
Led him, begg’d for him, sau’d him from | 
dispaire. 
On Dover cliff he has heard Gloucester’s words 
O you mighty Gods! 
This world I do renounce, and in your sights 
Shake patiently my great affliction off: 
If I could beare it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great opposeless willes, 
My snuffe, and loathed part of Nature should 
Burn it self out, 


and saving his father’s life has renounced | 


poor Tom’s identity. Lear’s entrance heere 
and thus is felt by Edgar as a mortal blow 
to Gloucester, who is now, unlike Edgar, to 





have his first encounter with the king, his | 


master, since ‘his wits are gon’, to see 
feelingly what the heart could break at. 
Gloucester is to pray for death to escape 
renewed temptation to self-slaughter 

You euer gentle Gods, take my breath from me, 


Let not my worser —_ tempt me againe 
To dye before you please ; 


after the battle, ‘in ill thoughts againe’, he | 


could be content to rot where he lies. 

The general sense of accommodate, 
‘adapt itself to’, is not that of the few 
other instances where Shakespeare uses the 
word; hence the traditional error. It is 
however evidenced in contemporary usage 
(Bacon, 1597).2_ The noteworthy similarity 
of collocation (Shakespeare: free and 
patient thoughts, Bacon: patience, and 
resolution) indicates the special sense here 
suggested: ‘ maintain itself in patience and 
resolution when confronting .. .’. 

HILDA HULME. 


°0.E.D.: (3. intr. Obs.). I quote the instance 
at greater length for its coincidental value to the 
Baconians. 1597, Francis Bacon Of the Coulers 
of Good and Euill (Arber Reprints A Harmony 
of the Essays etc., 1871, p. 153). Thirdly, this 
couler may be reprehended, in respect that the 
degree of decrease is more sensitive, then the 
degree of priuation: for in the minde of man, 





gradus diminutionis may worke a wauering be- | 


tweene hope and feare, and so keepe the minde in 
suspence from setling and accomodating in patience, 
and resolution; hereof the common fourmes are, 
Better eye out, then alwayes ake, make or matte, 
etc. 


AN ALLEGED CRUX IN CHAUCER 


EADERS of the famous book by Ernst 
Robert Curtius, European Literature 

and the Latin Middles Ages, should not be 
misled by a remark on p. 262 of the English 
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Translation of 1953. Speaking of a catalogue 
of authors in Chaucer, Curtius says: “A 
remarkably heterogeneous collection of 
authorities for the Trojan War comprises 
Statius . . . Homer, Dares, Dictys, Lollius 
(an unsolved crux), Guido delle Colonne, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth.” There is no doubt 
that this mention of one Lollius goes back 
to Horace, Epistles I 2, 1. 

Troiani belli scriptorem, Maxime Lolli. 
Chaucer in his MS copy of Horace must 
have misread scriptorum for scriptorem and 
overlooked that Maxime belongs to the 
name of the addressee. So he imagined that 
Horace had called one Lollius the greatest 
of all writers on the Trojan War. 


W. More . 


RHETORIC AND RIDICULE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


r is not at all surprising that the venerable 

alliance between comedy and ridicule 
should exist in the late seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries: the association be- 
tween the two is one of the oldest in the 
history of criticism. Not only is ridicule 
the mainspring of comic satire from Butler 
to Churchill, but ridicule also carries the 
weight of comic theory for such disparate 
critics as John Dennis,’ George Farquhar,” 
Mark Akenside,> Arthur Murphy,‘ Hugh 
Blair,® and William Preston. And yet, for 
all its omnipresence in comic theory and 
practice, ridicule wanes as the eighteenth 
century draws to a close. By 1762, Henry 
Home, Lord Kames, is _ distinguishing 
between risible and ridiculous,’ and in 1776 
James Beattie makes a like distinction 
between Iudicrous and ridiculous,’ each 
critic suggesting there is something distaste- 
ful about ridicule. From being the prime 
factor in comic theory, ridicule had sunk to 
a mean and subsidiary element. 

‘John Dennis, To Matthew Prior, Esq.; Upon 
the Roman Satirists and The Advancement and 
Reformation of Modern Poetry. 

*George Farquhar, preface to The Twin Rivals. 


Pi Akenside, The Pleasures of the Imagina- 
ion. 

‘Arthur Murphy, Gray’s Inn Journal, 96. 

*Hugh Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres. 

‘William Preston, Essay on Ridicule, Wit and 

umour, 

"Henry Home, Lord Kames, Elements of 
Criticism, 3d ed. (New York: Conner and Cooke, 
1836), p. 138. 

‘James Beattie, An Essay on Laughter and 
ene Composition, 3d ed. (London, 1779), 
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The growing sentimentalism and the pre- 
valent Hobbesian distrust of contemptuous 
laughter certainly had a hand in this shift 
in comic theory; but strangest of all, the 
break-up of the traditional association 
between ridicule and comedy owes some- 
thing to the convention that ridicule belongs 
with rhetoric. It is a case of one traditional 
definition forcing out another. 

If there is anything older than the ridicule- 
comedy combination, it is the ridicule- 
rhetoric combination. Aristotle had listed 
ridicule as an important persuasive argument 
in his Rhetoric, and had been followed by 
Cicero in the De Oratore and Quintilian in 
the second book of the /nstitutuo Oratoria. 
Horace had given his approval of this rhetori- 
cal ridicule in his defense of satire (Satires, I, 
4). The critics had quite enough precedent 
for pointing out that ridicule belonged not 
only with comedy but with rhetoric, and a 
number of eighteenth-century theorists made 
the association. John Brown in his Essays 
on the Characteristics (1751), a reply to 
Shaftesbury’s defense of ridicule, classed 
ridicule with rhetorical eloquence;’ he was 
echoed by Arthur Murphy in the Gray’s Inn 
Journal (1756),’° Alan Ramsay in The 
Investigator (1762),'' George Campbell in 
The Philosophy of Rhetoric (1777),'* and 
Hugh Blair in his Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres (1783):** all comment on the 
traditional alliance of ridicule and rhetoric. 
Of these critics, only Ramsay shows no dis- 
trust of the persuasive powers of ridicule. 
The others mark the dangers of sophistry, 
the oldest charge against persuasive dis- 
course. The result, inevitably, was that the 
“‘ sophistry ” was banned from the common- 
wealth of wit, and we find Kames and 
Beattie accounting for two kinds of comedy: 
that with and that without ridicule; the 
second is given whole-hearted preference. A 
hoary distrust had produced another element 
of the anti-comic in the later eighteenth 
century, the death-bed of the Comic Spirit 
that had arrived at Dover with Charles II. 

Boston College. R. E. HUGHEs. 

*John Brown, Essays on the Characteristics, 2d 
ed. (London, 1751), p. 15. 

‘© Arthur Murphy, The Gray’s Inn Journal, %% 
(London, 1756), II, 278. 

™ Alan Ramsay, The Investigator, 1 (London, 
1762), p. 22. 

2 George Campbell, The Philosophy of Rhetoric, 
3d ed. (London, 1823), p. 34. 

% Hugh Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres (New York, 1824), pp. 476-477. 
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THE DEATH OF FALSTAFF 


"THE third of the three most controversial 

puzzles in Shakespeare’s text occurs in 
Henry V in Mrs. Quickly’s description of 
Falstaff’s death. In the quarto of 1600 the 
Hostess says: 


“ After I saw him fumble with the 
sheets, and play with flowers, and smile 
upon his fingers’ ends, I knew there was 
but one way; for his nose was as sharp 
as a pen. He bade me lay more clothes 
on his feet; I put my hand into the bed 
and felt them, and they were as cold as 
any stone.” 


In the folio of 1623 the wording is identical, 
but for the insertion after “ sharp as a pen” 
of the obscure addition “and a Table of 
greene fields.” As this makes nonsense, the 
commentators naturally got busy, and 
Theobald’s “‘ and a’ babbled of green fields ” 
was accepted as the solution. It is certainly 
an ingenious emendation, but the symptoms 
of death are taken from the Prognostica of 
the Greek physician Hippocrates who wrote 
in the fifth century B.c. This source pro- 
vides a clue which brings us nearer to 
Shakespeare, and further from Theobald. 
In the description of Falstaff’s dying 
moments there are six points or signs and 
all are mentioned by Hippocrates and in 
the same order. These are: 

Fumbling with the sheets 

Playing with flowers 

Smiling — his fingers’ ends 

Nose as sharp as a pen 

On a table of green field 

Feet cold as any stone. 


In the Prognostica, they appear as follows: 


Handling the bedclothes awkwardly 

acing | bits of straw or stems of flowers 

Raising the hand aimlessly to the face 

The nose sharp 

The whole face of a pale green colour 

The extremities cold 

There can be no doubt that “on a table 
of green field” is what Shakespeare wrote, 
and the Folio printer’s misreading is no 
worse than many other typographical 
blunders they made. As the word “ Table” 
is printed in the folio with a capital letter 
it must, of course, be a noun, thus helping 
to identify the verbal illustration as an 
heraldic metaphor. What is meant is that 
Falstaff’s nose was as sharp as a pen on a 
green surface or background. Note that 
Shakespeare associates a “pen” with the 
writing surface known then as a “table” 
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(Latin tabula). The modern word “ tablet” 
for a writing-pad is its diminutive. 

When Hippocrates described the pallor 
that creeps over the face at such a time he 
used a Greek word which denotes pale green 
—a term apropriate to a dying Greek, for 
they were olive-complexioned as a race. In 
the Latin translations of the Prognostica, 
previous to the date of the play, twenty-five 
out of forty-three translators used the word 
“pallidus.” Nine did not translate it at all 
because they did not understand the use of 
the Greek word meaning “ pale green,” and 
instead they brought the Greek word for the 
original into the text. 

In Galen’s translation he says: 

‘The ancients assumed that  yAupés 
means merely pale; it is rather the colour 
of cabbage or lettuce.” 

So, also, the famous physician, Cardan: 

“The difficulty is what does xAuwpés 
mean? It seems to me that it should be 
interpreted in the sense of the time in 
which it was used. Who does not know 
that in Greece the face of a dying man is 
of a green colour? ” 

The Greek poetess, Sappho, wrote about 
600 B.c. : 
My face is paler than the grass 
To die would seem no more. 
(Thomas Davidson’s translation) 

Bacon made use of the Prognostica in his 
Historia Vitae et Mortis (1623) giving five of 
the six points mentioned by Shakespeare 
and in the same order, but he gives several 
which Shakespeare omits, for Bacon’s work 
was intended for the student. Bacon, how- 
ever, used a Latin translation which has 
“ pallidus” for the colour of the face. 

Shakespeare understood the meanings of 
the peculiar terms used in heraldry, and 
made considerable use of them. A “field” 
is the surface of an escutcheon. There are 
two uses of “field” in the heraldic 
meaning: 

This silent war of lilies and of roses 


Which Tarquin viewed in her fair face’s field. 
Lucrece 


When forty winters shall besiege thy brow 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field. 
Sonnet 2 

I imagine that the editors of Shakespeare 
will cling to “a’babbled of green fields, 
though if Falstaff had babbled of anything 
it would have been of London taverns and 
sack and not the countryside! 


RODERICK L. EAGLE. 
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JOHN FORD 


1. Writers on the dramatist are inclined 
to believe that he lived beyond 1639, the 
year in which his last play, The Ladies Triall, 
was published. Even so, perhaps they do 
not allow sufficient weight to two known 
epigrams, the one of which appeared in 
1639, the other in 1640: both seem to imply 
that Ford was then alive, and their intention 
must have been to compliment him. 

Thus No. 192 of Thomas Bancroft’s First 
Booke of Epigrammes, ‘To John Ford, the 
Poet,’ runs : 

The Verse must needs be current (at a word) 

That issues from a Sweet and fluent Ford. 

Again, in the miscellany, Witts Recreations, 
1640, Epigram 56, ‘To Mr. John Ford’, 
makes the same quibble: 

If e’re the Muses did admire that well, 

Of Hellicon as elder times do tell, 

I dare presume to say upon my word ; 

They much more pleasure take in thee rare Ford. 

2. Indicating no more than that the play 
‘Tis Pitty She’s a Whore was well known 
at this time (it had been revived in 1661), 
the following jest may be reproduced from 
The New Help to Discourse; Or, Wit, Mirth, 
and Jollity intermixt with more serious 
Matters, by Wlilliam] W[instanly], 1669 
(Signature L 2): 

A Ladies Serving-man. 

A lady sending her serving-man to the 

Play-house to know what was playd that 

day, one of the Players told him, ’Tis pity 

she was a Whore (a Play so called), which 
the fellow misunderstanding, told them 
they were base Rogues to call his lady 

Whore, who was as honest as any of their 


Mothers. R. G. HowartTu. 
University of Cape Town. 


DAVID MORIER—1705/1770 


T is unusual to have an artist of such 
_ proved accomplishments about whom so 
little is actually known. Morier was born 
in Berne in 1705 and came to England after 


| the Battle of Dettingen in 1743, but the 


reasons for his leaving Switzerland have not 
been stated. 

The artist was introduced to the Duke 
of Cumberland (1721/1765) by Sir E. 
Faulkener and entered his household, receiv- 
ing an annual payment of £200. Bryant’s 


| Dictionary of Painters say that the first two 


*DN.B. 
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Georges sat for him but that he ever painted 
—— I, who died in 1727, seems improb- 
able. 

David Morier did, however, complete 
portraits of George II and George III, and 
these were engraved by Francois Simon 
Revenet. The Duke of Cumberland’s 
portrait by the artist, which is in the 
National Portrait Gallery, was engraved by 
Lempereur. 

Morier was a member of the Society of 
Artists and exhibited at their first show in 
1760 and sent pictures to the exhibitions of 
1762, 1765 and 1768. In the last year his 
picture was described as “An Old Horse 
and Farmer ”’. 

The artist is mentioned in dictionaries as 
being expert in depicting horses and dogs, 
but this seems to have come about because 
most of his portraits show the subject on 
horseback with a favourite dog in the fore- 
ground. His picture of General Lord 
Ligonier appointing Mr. Richard Cox as 
Agent to the First Foot Guards in 1758 is 
a variation on this theme. The elderly 
Huguenot General is shown in a military 
tent handing a scroll to the Agent, with a 
black and white dog sitting in front of a 
table. In the background are neat rows of 
tents with a guardsman looking at a 
companion exercising the General’s charger. 

Better known equestrian portraits by 
Morier are those of Lord Ligonier (1680/ 
1770), which is at Anglesey Abbey, and of 
Henry, 10th Earl of Pembroke, in the uni- 
form of Colonel of ist Royal Dragoons.” 
John Pixley, of Ipswich, who had a local 
repute as a smuggler, was painted by Morier 
and an engraving of the picture made by 
John Faber Junior. 

Unfortunately, after the death of the 
Duke of Cumberland, Morier got into finan- 
cial difficulties and was thrown into the 
Fleet prison. He died there in 1770 and 
was buried in the churchyard of St. James 
Church, Clerkenwell. The expenses of the 
burial were paid by the Society of Artists. 

One authority,* quoting a Swiss work 
compiled by Dr. C. A. Brun, says that the 
doctor could not find any evidence to 
support the accepted dates for Morier’s life. 
This same authority mentions that the 
author, Jacques Morier, who became an 
Ambassador to Persia, was a first cousin 
of the artist. 


* In the Royal Collection at Windsor Castle. 
* E. Benezit, Dictionary of Painters and Sculptors. 
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The following prices are shown as being 
obtained for some of Morier’s paintings at 
a sale held on the 6th December 1926: 

£283 : 10: —for an equestrian portrait of 

Frederick, Prince of Wales 

£220:10:—for an equestrian portrait 
of the Duke of Gloucester 

£136:10:—for an equestrian portrait 
of the Duke of Cumberland. (This can- 
not be the portrait mentioned as being 
in the National Portrait Gallery as that 
picture shows the Duke on foot.) 

A search of many of the books and diaries 
dealing with the period in which David 
Morier is said to have lived has failed to 
reveal any more details of the artist’s life. 
One writer did mentioned that a picture 
(which he failed to identify) had the horses 
in it painted by Morier and the people by 


Brompton. K. R. Jones. 


THE ANCESTRY OF DANIEL DEFOE 
(clxxiv, 112-124; clxxv, 441; clxxxiii, 25) 


DTANIEL FOE, of Etton, Co. Northamp- 

ton, yeoman, who died in 1631, was 
the grandfather of Daniel Defoe. At the 
first reference it was stated that his widow 
Rose (maiden name unknown) became the 
wife of Samuel Fall, of Maxey. The 
marriage licence, dated 3 August, is found 
to be have been wrongly transcribed. The 
christian name on the licence, and in the 
entry of marriage in the Etton parish 
register is Solomon, the marriage taking 
place on 4th August. Soloman Fall, who 
became a churchwarden, was buried at Etton 
on 28 February 1640/41. His will is dated 
28 January of that year and was proved 
P.C.C. (43 Evelyn). He left bequests to the 
Church, to the poor and to the vicar, Mr. 
Samuel Temple. He had a son, Michael 
Fall, to whom he left £100 at the age of 
21, and a daughter Rose, who was to receive 
half that amount. He left a silver beaker 
and six silver spoons to his children. He 
names three brothers, Michael, Jacob and 
Stephen Fall. 

James, the father of Daniel Defoe, was a 
small child when his father died in 1631, 
and would have been only aged about four 
years when his mother married Solomon 
Fall. Rose was twice widowed within nine 
years, and may well appear again under a 


third surname. P. D. MuNDyY. 
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THE ENTRY INTO ENGLISH OF 
“ ANALYSIS” AND “PATHOS” 


AM not aware of anyone’s having noted 
before that the English words “analysis” 

and “pathos” were both 
or created, by a printer rather than an 
author. The OED lists “ analysis” as first 
appearing, in 1581, in E. K.’s “ general 
argument” prefacing the second quarto of 
Spenser’s The Shepheardes Calender. The 
first quarto (1579) gives the word in Greek: 
“which difinition . . . no whit answereth 





introduced, | 


with the dvaAvo.s and interpretation of the | 


word.” In the second quarto, E. K.’s Greek 
has been transliterated to English, retaining 
the italics (*,*4) which is the way the 
printer, Thomas East, handles the Greek 
words throughout the volume. Presumably 
East continued to think of such words as 
Greek, not English: on the same page he 


transliterates to ““ Aegon” and “ Aeginomon | 
logi,” and there is no question about the | 


language of the emblems at the end of the | 


May eclogue (F), or that of the two lines 
of Homer transliterated in the gloss to the 
April eclogue (D3). 

“Pathos” shares the same _ history, 
appearing in Greek in the gloss to the May 
eclogue in 1579 and transliterated in 1581 
(F2). (The OED mistakenly lists it as first 
appearing in 1591, in the fourth quarto.) 
The phrase in the gloss, “a very Poeticall 
Pathos,” however, introduces “ pathos” as 
meaning a particular group of words them- 
selves (the reference is to a parenthesis in 
the May eclogue) not the abstract quality of 
those words. A poetic line, in this obsolete 
sense, is a pathos; now we would say that it 
expresses pathos. Although the word re- 
curred after 1581 in this sense, it was not 
until 1668, when Dryden established its 
more modern sense, that “ pathos” became 
common in English. 

“ Analysis” and its relative forms took 
hold more quickly. The OED lists the word 
as reappearing in 1590 (should be 1589)-in 
Nashe’s preface to Greene’s Arcadia 
(Menaphon). ) 
1591, though “analeticall” preceded it 
(probably from the Latin) and is recorded 
as early as 1525. Jonson uses “ analyticke 
in 1601 in The Poetaster, while the verb 
“analysde” appears in the title of one of 
his poems that same year: “ The Phoenix 
Analysde,” published (along with Shake- 


speare’s then untitled “ The Phoenix and the 


“ Analytical” is listed for | 
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Turtle”) in the group of poems appended to 
Robert Chester’s Loues Martyr. It is 
apparently not to Jonson but to Chapman 
that the credit for the first appearance of 
“analyzed” belongs. Also among the 
poems appended to Loues Martyr is Chap- 
man’s “Peristeros: or the male Turtle,” 
which the OED quotes as the first appear- 
ance of the adjectival form: “She was to 
him th’Analisde World of pleasure.” The 
identity of form and the first appearance of 
the two in the same volume suggest that 
Jonson’s word is derived from Chapman’s. 
The word is integral in Chapman’s poem, 
superficial in Jonson’s title. The Phoenix 
is not analyzed (dissected or resolved to 
constituents) in Jonson’s poem, which 
merely insists on the obvious fact that the 
Phoenix of Chester’s volume represents a 
woman of rare qualities. In Chapman’s 
remarkable poem—or, more precisely, in the 
remarkable second half of Chapman’s poem 
—“analyzed” carries a full freight of 
meaning in a closely-knit poetic argument. 
Here, and not in the accidental creation of 
“analysis” by Thomas East, is the first 
important use in English of a form of a 
word which is now a central critical and 


scientific term. = Wypttam H. MATCHETT. 
University of Washington. 


MANNINGHAM, MARSTON AND 
ALDERMAN MORE’S WIFE’S 
DAUGHTER 
(cci. 377, ccii. 69) 


N Notes and Queries, February 1957, Mr. 
Sydney Race discusses the odd little 
story of Marston, related by Manningham, 
and suggests that it may have been a Payne 
Collier forgery. He concludes with the 
question: ‘‘ Do the archives of the Guildhall 
show that round about 1600 the city of 
London had an Alderman More? ” 

Whether the story is a forgery or not 
must depend ultimately on palaeographical 
evidence, but if Mr. Sydney Race’s sceptic- 
ism is influenced by his uncertainty of 
Alderman More’s existence, then he may 
like to know that not only is Alderman 
More a reality, but so is “ Alderman Mores 
Wiues daughter ”’. 

John More was a factor in Spain and 
there met and married in about 1590 the 
widow of Alonso Perez de Recalde, son of 
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a former Viceroy of the West Indies. The 
widow had a daughter who came with her 
when John More returned with his new 
wife to England. Here the daughter was 
known sometimes as Mary Perry, sometimes 
as Mary Recalde, and, after her step- 
father’s elevation, sometimes as Alderman 
More’s wife’s daughter. 

The story which Manningham tells took 
place when Mary Perez was twenty-two. 
It simply records an exchange of wit 
between Marston and Mary Perez, the kind 
of edged wit that we hear from Beatrice and 
Benedick. That the occasion was some 
Christmas festivity in 1601 when they had 
been dancing together gives some sugges- 
tion of the kind of London society that 
Marston moved in. 

It may, however, be of interest to consider 
Mary Perez further. The Alderman’s house 
gave entertainment to another member of 
one of the Inns of Court, Lewis Tresham, 
second son of Sir Thomas Tresham of 
Rushton, Northamptonshire. In 1601 Lewis 
had just been re-admitted to the Inner 
Temple, after having been excluded for 
brawling, and his life in London led to his 
acquaintance with the Alderman and to his 
marriage in March 1603 to Mary Perez. The 
match was officially approved by both 
Alderman More and Sir Thomas Tresham.? 
The latter must have had particular private 
satisfaction in his son’s choice, for Mary 
Perez, like the Treshams, followed the 
Catholic faith. All the same, they were 
married at the church of St. Batholomew 
by the Exchange. The Alderman died soon 
afterwards, and by the time Mary Perez's 
child was born, Mrs. More had ceased to 
conform to the Anglican Church and had 
returned to the Catholic faith. She told 
her parish parson that her daughter’s child 
was to be christened at the house of the 
Spanish ambassador, a sufficiently scandal- 
ous proceeding, the Bishop of London felt, 
to have justified clapping Mrs. More and 
Lewis Tresham into prison, had the Earl 
of Salisbury approved. 

Satisfactory as Mary Perez was in her 
religion, she must have been a sad dis- 
appointment in her wealth. The Treshams 
had hoped to use some of her money to 
free Sir Thomas from his debts, and his heir, 


* Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., 39829, f.129. 

*Harleian Soc. Publications, London Marriage 
Licences 1520-1610, 1887, p. 276. 

* H. M. C. Salisbury Calendar, vol. 16, pp. 373-4. 
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Francis, commented regretfully on his 
father’s having found “Mrs: More so 


wedded to her oone will, as : the future 


good of my brother [Lewis] cannot move her 
to disburse any mony now”, so that Sir 
Thomas would have to find money else- 
where.* 

There was one further attempt by the 
Treshams to make the marriage a profitable 
one. Mary Perez’s grandfather had had 
goods and property in Spain, to which, since 
his son had pre-deceased him, his grand- 
daughter might reasonably have a claim. 
After the birth of his child, Lewis Tresham 
went in the train of the Earl of Nottingham 
to Spain in March 1605, remained there 
after the earl had returned in the hope of 
getting hold of the Perez de Recalde wealth, 
but finally came home in August 1605 


empty-handed. GLADYS JENKINS. 
« Add. MSS. 39829, £.61. 


Miss Jenkins’ note is that of a skilled 
research student, and she has supplied a 
most satisfactory answer to my question 
about Alderman More. It was the attribu- 
tion of the story to Marston which I have 
questioned, and on this Mr. Gustav Cross 
wrote of the story (cci. 377): “ there is little 
reason to suppose that he did in fact make 
it.” John Bruce described it as “a disagree- 
able anecdote”, and a charitable explana- 
tion is that it was palmed on Manningham 
by some Inns of Court wit. 

Manningham’s Diary undoubtedly awaits 
palaeographical examination. It might 
prove that this particular story is in the 
hand writing of Manningham, but there are 
other portions of it, including the story of 
Shakespeare and Burbage, which would I 
am sure be shown to be the invention of 


Collier. SYDNEY RACE. 


AN OBSCURE REFERENCE TO WOOL 
PROCESSING IN “ THE FAIR MAID 
OF THE EXCHANGE” 


"THE following passage appears on Dlv 
(lines 25-30) of the first, the 1607, edition 
of The Fair Maid of the Exchange. 
Bow. O vile! I woud take you downe. 


Mal. Alas it wants wit, his wit is too narrow. 
Bowdler. Ile stretch my wit but I will take 


you downe. i u 
Mal. How, vpon the tenters? indeede if the 


whole peece were so stretcht, and very well beaten 
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with a yeard of reform}tion, no doubt it would 

grow to a goodly breadt§. 

This does not refer fo any known process 
of wool manufacture. [fhe process described 
would certainly make fhe cloth stretch, but 
it would seriously weflken it. 
ing two passages from Wool Knowledge, 
Autumn, 1955, pages 15 and 16 in an article 
by John La Page may, however, explain 
what is behind this passage. 

“In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
attempts were made to regularise the whole 
industry and a bewildering mass of legisla- 
tion was passed. The measurement of pieces 
was fixed by law but it often happened that 
a short piece of cloth was excessively 
stretched on the tentering frames to con- 
form to the standard measurements. In 
order to disguise this fault the thin parts of 
the cloth were sometimes reinforced by the 
application of a pigment containing paste 
and other substances. If this was skilfully 
applied the deception was not easy to see, 
but when the fabric was worn in the rain 
the application came off and the cloth began 
to shrink to its minimum dimensions 
(p. 15).” 

“English cloths did not always enjoy the 
best of reputations abroad and, in Decem- 
ber 1589, the Estates of Holland complained 
to Queen Elizabeth I that the apparel 
supplied to the soldiers of the Low Coun- 
tries was not up to standard. Once more 
the blame was attributed to imperfections 
in the tentering process and an Act was 
passed which prohibited tentering altogether. 
This was of course much too extreme a 
measure, for tentering was an essential pro- 
cess in the manufacture of cloth and, with- 
out it, the piece would be contracted to small 
and uneven proportions. Once again there 
was passive resistance and the magistrates 
refused to enforce such an unworkable piece 
of legislation. Ultimately the Order was 
withdrawn in favour of something much less 
severe (p. 16).” : 

Actually tentering was only forbidden 
north of the Trent and it could, for example, 
be carried on in London. The Acts con- 
cerned were Anno 39 Eliz. cap 20 Against 
the deceitfull stretching and taintering of 
Northren Cloth and Anno 43 Eliz. cap. 10 
For the true working and making of woollen 
cloth. The former came into effect on 20th 
September 1597 and the latter four years 
later. 

Thus the meaning of the last three lines 
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of the passage quoted from The Fair Maid 
of the Exchange is probably “ your wit can 
be enlarged by forcing it, but it will be of 
poorer quality.” 

The yeard referred to was probably a 
yardstick; sticks of a similar kind were used 
for beating newly washed but otherwise 
unprocessed wool. 

It seems rather unlikely that a London 
audience would fully appreciate the meaning 
of this passage although tentering was 
carried out in London, unless the con- 
troversy aroused had been particularly 


vociferous. P. DavIDsON. 


THE CREIGHTON CASE 


NEARLY three hundred and fifty years 

have passed since Robert Creighton, 
eighth baron of Sanquhar in the Kingdom 
of Scotland, stood his trial before the Court 
of the King’s Bench, sitting in Westminster 
Hall. The case, pronounced by Lord Coke 
to be without parallel,’ is reported in the 
State Trials because it involved constitu- 
tional issues creating precedents to which, 
happily, there has been no subsequent need 
to appeal, but the singular facts disclosed 
deserve review for, even now, it may be 
that something can be added to them. 

The Indictment upon which Creighton 
was tried sets forth that on the eleventh 
day of May in the tenth year of King James 
1 (1612) a certain Robert Carliel, with whom 
was a certain James Irweng, both described 
significantly as “‘nuper de Lond’”, was 
seduced by the devil to make affray in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan-in-the-West, in the 
Ward of Farrington Without. In the course 
of the disturbance Carliel shot off and dis- 
charged at a certain John Turner “ quidam 
tormentum, anglicé, a pistol,” valued at five 
shillings, loaded with “ pulvere bombardico 
et glandine plumbum™” inflicting upon his 
left breast a wound an inch wide and five 
inches deep from which the aforesaid John 
Turner died instantly. 

_ Abandoning its pious ascription of this 
iniquitous proceeding to the devil, the 
Indictment produces a more material 
instigator in the person of one “ Robertus 
Creighton, armiger ” who, it asserts, “‘ movit, 
abettavit, consuluit, et procuravit ” Carliel 
and Irweng in their breach of the peace of 
our lord the King.? Such was the charge 


“ee Reports, Le Seignior Sanchars Case. vol. 


* Howell. State Trials, vol. ii. 1816. 
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upon which Creighton was tried on 25 June, 
1612. ‘ 

Creighton’s resentment against the mur- 
dered man arose from an incident which 
occurred as far back as August, 1604, when 
Francis, second baron Norreys, was enter- 
taining a party of friends at his house at 
Rycote, near Thame in Oxfordshire. 
Norreys, an enthusiast for sword-play, had 
brought down from London John Turner, 
“master of the weapon-trade in his own 
school’’® whose function it was not only 
to supervise the fencing but also, if required, 
to allow the guests to try their prentice 
hands against a leading professor of the 
art.‘ Turner must have been one of the 
younger members of the ancient, though 
adulterine, gild of Masters of Defence, for 
his name is not found in its only extant 
record, a Minute Book which closes about 
1589,° but he was already so prominent in 
his profession that Norreys’ guests thought 
it a privilege to “ play at foils” with him. 

The foil of the early seventeenth century 
was among those commonplaces which one 
generation rarely describes for the benefit of 
another. Shakespeare, Jonson, Marston, 
Middleton, and many other writers mention 
foils, but the only definition of the weapon 
seems to be that given by Randle Holme in 
his curious Academy of Armory® which, 
planned as a dictionary of heraldry, ended 
as an invaluable record of the tools and 
instruments used by the trades and pro- 
fessions of his era. “The foil,” he says, 
“is the rapier with the ball fixed on the 
point to keep it from hurting when the 
players at single rapier do exercise them- 
selves in arms,” an explanation which makes 
it clear that the foils used at Rycote differed 
only from standard weapons by being 
blunted, though the course of events makes 
it doubtful whether they were balled. As 
the Italian master, Capo Ferro, in 1610, lays 
down the weight of “a light, tractable 
rapier” as 21lb. 5o0z.,’ “playing at foils” 
was a sport demanding courage and endur- 
ance as well as strength and skill. 

Creighton, said to have “ acquired at the 
Court of England great skill in fencing, 
wherein he much valued himself,’* went 

* Ibidem. * Coke. * Sloane MSS. No. 2530. 


* First part published at Chester in 1688, second 
part by Roxburgh Club in London, 1904. 


*Capo Ferro. Gran simulacro dell’ arte d’arme. 
Siena, 1610. ; 
*Crawford. Peerage of Scotland. Edinburgh, 


1716. 
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down to Rycote resolved to discredit the 
Master of Defence. In rapier play, 
Saviolo’s maxim that “every little blow in 
the face stayeth the fury of a man” was 
held to be the golden rule,’® but a novice 
might claim “scholar’s privilege” which 
exempted him from deliberate hits at that 
part of his anatomy. With a lack of 
principle surprising in a man “of ancient 
and noble family, of great courage and 
wit ’** Creighton intended to trick the pro- 
fessional by posing as a novice, and he 
admits quite openly that 
“before taking up the foils with him 
[Turner], I protested unto him that I 
played but as a scholar, and not as one 
that should contend with a master of his 
profession, and therefore requested of him 
that he would play with me as a scholar, 
the order of which is, to spare the face.””” 
It cannot but raise a doubt as to whether 
Creighton’s experience was as great as was 
supposed if he really thought to outwit a 
Master of Defence, a man who had served 
a long apprenticeship in the roughest of 
schools, earning his degree of Master by 
“public trials against all who would 
come.”’* As soon as blades were crossed, 
Turner had the measure of his opponent; 
provoked at the attempt to cheat, he dropped 
all pretence of “scholar’s privilege” and, 
says Crawford, “pressed so rudely upon 
this lord that he put out one of his eyes.’’** 
Injury to the eyes was one of the dangers 
of “ playing at foils,” indeed, that unkindly 
critic, Sir Thomas Overbury, declares that 
“if he [the professional fencer] hath two 
eies in’s head he thinks Nature hath over- 
done him.”** Sir Thomas is given to 
exaggeration, but the risk was so well recog- 
nised that no blame whatever was attached 
to Turner for what is termed an “ accident ” 
in every public and private reference to the 
affair. Nor did the incident affect the 
Master’s professional career, for he was one 
of the eleven Masters of Defence to whom, 
on 5 July, 1605, King James granted by 
Royal Warrant the monopoly of teaching 
arms within his English Dominions, together 


* Ibidem. 

** Vincentio Saviolo, His Practise. 
" Coke. 

12 State Trials. 

** Sloane MSS. No. 2530. 

** Crawford. 


London, 1595. 


*® Overbury. Character of an Ordinarie Fencer. 


London, 1616. 
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with the duty of prosecuting those practising 
without their licence.*® 

But when, at last, Creighton recovered 
from an injury which had bidden fair to 
cost him his life, he was stubborn in his 
refusal to concede that there had been any. 
thing accidental about the thrust which 
caused it. His disfigurement preyed upon 
his mind the more because it had been 
caused by a person whom he held to be 
“so mean a man,”’’ he brooded over it, 
wearying his friends with complaints in 
which he got little sympathy, perhaps 
because of his personal unpopularity, for 











he is described as “ nothing gracious” even | 


in his own country."* 

Advised to try change of scene he went 
to France, where he remained for the next 
two years, hoping against hope to regain 
the sight of his eye. All this time his 
grievance against Turner was fermenting in 
his mind; finally, it came to a climax when, 
one day at the Louvre, the King of France 
asked him how he came to lose his eye. 

“It was done with a sword,” replied 
Creighton sullenly, unwilling to admit that 
it happened in a fencing match. 

“* And doth the man still live? ” demanded 
Henri IV, assuming that the wound had 
been received in a duel.’® 

This comment must have driven the un- 
happy man over the border-line of sanity 
for, he confesses, ‘“‘I went back to England 
resolved, if I met Turner in any place in the 
Court, to have run him through,” forgetting 
that even a blow struck within the precincts 
of a Royal Palace cost the offender the 
loss of his right hand. 

He relates that he sought Turner in vain at 
Greenwich, “ after he had played before the 


two Kings”; this must have been about 7 } 


August, 1606, when the Master was “ one 
of the six best English fencers selected to 
play with foyls at sundry weapons, three 
against three”, for the entertainment of 
Christian IV, King of Denmark,” a Royal 
votary of the art who, in the following year, 
shouldered the immense expense of publish- 
ing a magnificent folio treatise on fencing 
compiled by his Italian master, Salvator 
Fabris.”* 

*Rymer. Foedera, vol. xvi. Gladiatoria, de arte 
reformada, 1715. 7 State Trials. 

** John Chamberlain, quoted by Nicholls, Pro- 
gresses of James I, vol. ii, 1828. " State Trials. 

2° Nicholls. Progresses of James I, vol. ii, 1828. 

Salvator Fabris. Scienza di Arme. Copet- 
hagen, 1606. 
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Among the spectators at Greenwich was 
Ben Jonson’s friend, William Drummond of 
Hawthornden who 

“|, wondered to see how foolishly 

ambitious these fellows were, if they 

could, to have killed one another, for they 
would most willingly have taken the 
buttons from their foils, as their swords 
differed not much from common ones.”’”? 

Drummond says that heavy rain put a pre- 
mature end to the display; probably the 
fencers caught a tide back to London for, 
when Creighton hunted for Turner at 
Greenwich afterwards, he was not to be 
found. Undiscouraged, he trailed his 
intended victim back to London, but met 
with another check, for he learned that 
Turner had gone down to Rycote to stay 
with his patron, Lord Norreys. Business 
then called the vindictive nobleman to his 
estates in Scotland; returning with fresh 
ardour for the quest, he found that the only 
place in which he could be sure of meeting 
with Turner was the Whitefriars, where he 
both lived and kept his school. Realising 
the imprudence of trying to meddle with a 
popular Master of Defence in his own 
territory, Creighton revised his plans. 

As personal action appeared impractic- 
able, he determined to employ agents. 
Accordingly, he got into touch with a pair 
of adventurers from beyond the Border who 
agreed to do the business for him; reflec- 
tion convinced them that the mission was 
too risky, and the negotiations came to 
nothing. After this further setback, his 
affairs called him to the Continent, but 
neither time nor travel availed to modify a 
resolution which, by this time, had become 
a monomania. 

_It now occurred to him to sound two of 
his own retainers upon whom he thought he 
could rely; the Robert Carliel of the Indict- 
ment, and a man named Gilbert Gray. They 

proved amenable to suggestion and, as a 
first step, were instructed to take a lodging 
in the Whitefriars whence they could 
acquaint themselves with Turner’s move- 
ments. 

At this point Creighton’s story fails to be 
quite convincing He maintains that the only 
order he gave to his emissaries was that of 
reporting upon the habits of Turner, ultimate 
action to be decided by himself. What he 


“Drummond of Hawthornden. Works. Edin- 
burgh, 1711. 
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does not explain is why, under such circum- 
stances, he gave Carliel one of his own 
wheel-lock pistols, a weapon which, though 
valued for statutory purposes in the Indict- 
ment at no more than five shillings,”* was 
really an elaborate and costly fire-arm. 

Gray did not prove to be of the stuff of 
which the ideal bravo is made. When he 
realized that he would have to take an active 
part in the projected attempt upon Turner, 
his courage oozed rapidly away. Incon- 
spicuously, he faded from the purlieus of the 
Whitefriars into an obscurity which he 
hoped would never be penetrated and, on 
7 May, 1612, the more resolute Carliel re- 
ported his absence to their employer. 

His defection raised doubts about his 
probity. Carliel—Creighton insists entirely 
upon his own initiative—decided to bring 
the operation to a conclusion before it could 
be betrayed. As his design required a co- 
adjutor, he recruited Irweng, described as a 
page of Creighton’s, and at 7 o’clock in the 
evening of 11 May, 1612,”* the hopeful pair 
set forth in search of their quarry. 

They found Turner sitting with a friend 
outside a tavern at which he was accustomed 
to call on his way home from his school. 
They saluted him. Hospitably, he invited the 
strangers to drink. They accepted. While 
Irweng held him in talk, Carliel stepped 
aside, “ spanned ” his pistol under his cloak, 
and then fired point blank at his unsuspect- 
ing host. The penetrative power of early 
fire-arms was surprisingly small, but the 
impact of a half-ounce ball fired at short 
range was decisive. “‘ Lord have mercy upon 
me, I am killed!” exclaimed the poor 
Master of Defence, and fell dead.?® 

After the dissolution of the monasteries, 
the new occupants of the Whitefriars 
assumed the rights and privileges formerly 
exercised by the abbots. Their claims led 
to constant friction with the Court of Alder- 
men, but in 1605 they were conceded by 
King James who, in that year, granted a 
Charter to the Liberty which, among other 
things, exempted the residents from the pay- 
ment of rates for Watch-and-Ward, and 
from the duty of appointing a Constable.* 
This meant that social order in the precincts 
was uncontrolled, but even in the White- 
friars, a man could hardly be shot down in 


* As a deodand. 
* Coke. 

*5 State Trials. 

** Stow. London. 


Strype’s edition, 1755. 
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the street without some reaction on the part 
of his neighbours. The Whitefriars rose in 
its wrath, and there was hue and cry. 
Creighton had some military experience, 
and his staff work proved excellent. As 
soon as the deed was done, the miscreants 
separated, taking different directions in 
order to confuse pursuit. Carliel reached 
Fleet Street safely, whence he followed a 
long-prepared route which took him into 
presumed safety in Scotland. Irweng was 
unlucky. Apparently he had been told to 
make for the River, he mistook his way, 
was run to earth in a court “where they 
sold wood”, and was taken.?” Gray, with 
four days start, had no difficulty in reaching 
Harwich, where he was to take ship for the 
Continent. Creighton himself, who had 
talked revenge so long and so loudly, 
vanished before he could be questioned. 
King James was more than annoyed by 
the affair. He was embarrassed, for he was 
uneasily aware that his English subjects 
resented the partiality he was supposed to 
show to those who had followed him from 
Scotland, and he saw clearly that policy, 
as well as justice, demanded uncompromis- 
ing severity. He moved quickly. Immedi- 
ately, he gave orders that Turner’s body 
should be buried privately “ to avoid a con- 
course of people that might breed incon- 
venience ’** and by five in the afternoon of 
12 May he had issued a Proclamation offer- 
ing rewards of £500 for the body of Creigh- 
ton, if alive, or £300 if dead, and £100 for 
that of Carliel alive, or £50 if dead.** 
Further, he required the judiciary to 
arrange for the prompt trial and punishment 
of Creighton. The judges advised him that, 
under English law, Creighton was no more 
than an alleged accessory to the fact and 
that, until the fact had been proved by the 
trial and conviction of the principal, no 
proceedings could be taken against the 
suspected instigator of the crime.*° 
About a week later Creighton, having 
heard of the opinion given by the judges, 
and satisfied that Carliel was beyond the 
reach of English justice, concluded that it 
was expedient to surrender. He did so to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, protesting 
innocence, and pleading for his intercession 
with the King. He seems to have been 


** Coke. 

** Chamberlain to Carleton, 20 May, 1612. 
**S.P. Dom. James I. 
** Coke. 


16 July, 1612. 
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confident that everything had gone so much 
in his favour that, at the worst, he would 
get off with a few weeks of confinement in 
the Tower. 

Meanwhile, however, the situation had 


changed. On 17 May Gray was arrested at | 


Harwich. As arranged, he had taken ship 
for Hamburg, but the vessel had been driven 
back by easterly gales, and had since been 
lying weather-bound in port. Brought to 
London, and examined by the Privy Council, 
the fugitive made no difficulty in confessing 
that “ he was hired long since by his lord to 
do this murder, but not having the heart to 
do it, was now shifting away.””*! 

Gray was confronted with Creighton at 
the Privy Council, when the former stuck 
to his story, and the latter denied every- 
thing. As there were “ manifest proofs and 
circumstances”’ which confirmed Gray's 
statements,*? the Council decided that the 
law must take its course, upon which Creigh- 
ton demanded trial by the Peers. This claim 
raised the question of the legal status in 
England of a baron of Scotland; referred 
to the judiciary, it was held that a person not 
being a peer of the English Parliament must 
be tried as a commoner in the King’s 
Bench. Accordingly, Creighton was re- 
mitted to the King’s Bench prison.** 

In the interim, King James had not been 
idle. As King of Scotland, he had solved the 
problem which had baffled his judges by 
issuing a Proclamation in Edinburgh on 19 
May. In this Proclamation King James VI 
related that there had been 

“|. a most vile murthour committit 

within the Citee of London by Robert 

Carliel, servant to Robert, Lord Creighton 

of Sanquhair, for that accident quhilk 

happenit in a mutuall fensse friendlie 
undirtane betwix him [Creighton] and the 


pairty killed wherein the said lord lost his | 
9934 


eye.... 
and promised “ ane condigne rewaird” for 
his apprehension. 

Carliel was still at liberty when, on 27 
May, the jury at an Inquisition held in 
Guildhall found verdicts of Wilful Murder 
against him as principal, and against Irweng 
as accessory to the fact.** He had been 

*1'Nicholls. Progresses of James I, vol. ii, 1828. 


*? Chamberlain to Carleton, 20 May, 1612. 
°° Coke. 


** Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, vol. | 


ix. 
** Reported by Coke. 
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instructed to leave Scotland as soon as 
possible but, like Gray at Harwich, he had 
been detained by the weather; nevertheless, 
about a fortnight elapsed before he fell into 
the hands of the Privy Council of Scotland. 
Transferred to English justice, he was tried 
with Irweng at the Old Bailey on 23 June 
when, ordered to plead, he said that he could 
not deny the deed, but Irweng pleaded Not 
Guilty. Next day, they were both executed 
on a gallows erected in Fleet Street, outside 
the gate of the Whitefriars.** 

The conviction of Carliel removed the 
barrier to the trial of Creighton. Spurred 
by a King determined to make a striking 
example, preparations were so far advanced 
that the prisoner faced his judges on 25 
June. The evidence against him was so 
overwhelming that he withdrew his plea of 
Not Guilty, hoping that full and public con- 
fession would result in Royal clemency. 
This made the trial little more than a 
formality; he was heard at considerable 
length, professed sincere penitence, and 
begged the judges to report his words to the 
King. He had to listen to a long sermon 
from Sir Francis Bacon, the Attorney- 
General, and was sentenced to death in due 
form by Mr. Justice Yelverton. 

Efforts were made to persuade the King 
to commute the punishment to banishment. 
James was adamant, and with a promptitude 
startling to modern ideas, Creighton suffered 
in Palace Yard early on the morning of 
Monday, 27 June, the sole concession made 
to his quality being the provision of a rope 
covered with silk.*’ A conviction for a 
felony entailed the forfeiture of the 
criminal’s property in England, but the King 
may have thought that sufficient atonement 
had been made, for on 16 July, he made a 
“Grant to Thomas Creighton of all the 
jewels, debts, and chattels of Robert Creigh- 
ton, felon.”** 

Such is the remarkable story of the 
Creighton case. It concerns a crime so long 
meditated, so ably planned, and so ruthlessly 
executed that we might well adopt the com- 
Passionate view of Arthur Wilson who, in 
1653, concluded that “after he lost his 
bodily eye, the baron lost the eye of his 
reason.”** But it is curious that no attention 

** Coke. 


Lh 


*S.P.Dom. James I. 16 July, 1612. 


* Arthur Wilson. Li j j 
L Game, - _— Life and Reign of King James 
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was ever given to Creighton’s insistence that 
the injury he suffered at Rycote was a 
deliberate one, for this was not the first time 
that Turner’s practice of attacking at the 
eyes had caused comment. In February, 
1602-3, for instance, John Chamberlain 
wrote to his friend Dudley Carleton in 
Paris that 

“... on Monday last there was a great 
prize and challenge performed at the Swan 
between two fencers, Dun and Turner, 
wherein Dun had so ill lucke that the 
other ran him into the eye with a foil, 
and so far into the head that he fell down 
starke dead, nor ever moved. The case is 
and wilbe much argued by lawyers 
whether it will prove chance-medley, man- 
slaughter, or murder by reason of malice, 
for many challenges passed between them 
before.”*° 

It is, however, certain that the doctrine, 
volenti non fit injuria, was held to apply to 
mischances upon the fencing floor, and no 
action against Turner can be traced, but it 
is difficult to understand why a similar 
occurrence only about a year later should 
not have thrown suspicion upon the acci- 
dental nature of both. At any rate, the 
profession had no doubts about the matter, 
as appears from a reference which, hitherto, 
seems to have been overlooked, possibly 
because the work in which it is found is 
now extremely rare. 

In 1617 Joseph Swetnam, a Master of 
Defence, published a little book called The 
Schole of the Noble and Worthie Science of 
Defence. Sweetman claims to have been 
tutor to Henry, Prince of Wales, in the art 
of the rapier and dagger—weapons con- 
sidered by the Royal father to be “ knightly 
and honourable ’’*'—though in fact his 
name is not found in existing lists of those 
attached to the Prince’s household.*? Tech- 
nically, his manual is a little disappointing 
for, although he says that he “shewed 
Prince Henry every wrinkle of the art,” the 
practice he expounds proves to be rather 
antiquated. But he redeems his shortcoming 
in this direction by a mass of informative, 
if not always discreet, gossip about his 
brother Masters of Defence. 

Recalling the Creighton affair, he scouts 


““Camden Society. No. 79. Letters of John 
Chamberlain, 1861. 

*! Basilikon Doron. 

“Rev. Thomas Birch, D.D., Life of Henry, 


Prince of Wales, 1750. 
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the notion that there could have been any- 
thing accidental about the thrust which had 
such profound consequences: 


“Turner, [he says] did speedily kill John 

Dun with a Thrust in the Eie. He by his 

unluckie Hand did thrust out two or three 

Eies, and was praised by the Publick for 

his Skill.” 

The reputation Turner had acquired 
among his fellows does not seem to have 
been known to Creighton, for he did not refer 
to it when, at his trial, he pleaded provoca- 
tion. He then argued, as he had done con- 
sistently, that the fateful thrust, dealt by the 
hand of an acknowledged Master, must have 
been given “ willingly and of set purpose,” 
and that, as there was no process of law to 
which he could appeal, he was justified in 
seeking redress at his own hands. His 
premises now had the support of events 
which should have been _ sufficiently 
notorious, and his conclusions were entirely 
in accordance with the ideas prevalent at his 
time, but if his vindication was ever sub- 
mitted to the King, it was ignored. 

Was Crawford right when, in 1715, he 
spoke of Creighton’s execution as being “a 
political measure’? Was Hume right when, 
in 1768, he declared that Creighton had been 
“ sacrificed to public policy ”? 


J. D. AYLWARD. 


“PARADISE LOST” AND THE 
MORTALIST HERESY 


(THE mortalist thesis upheld by Milton in 

_De Doctrina Christiana, according to 
which “the soul as well as the body sleeps 
till the day of resurrection,” was derived, 
we have been informed, from a contempor- 
ary work written by Robert Overton.? In 
actual fact, however, mortalism involved 
such a considerable number of the thinkers 
of the Renaissance, among them Sir Thomas 
Browne,’ that the defenders of orthodoxy 
frequently felt obliged to denounce it.‘ 

*Bk. I, Ch. XIII, “De morte que dicitur 
corporalis ’’ (Works, XV, 214-51). 

* Mans Mortallitie (Amsterdam, 1643); discussed 
by Denis Saurat, Milton: Man and Thinker 
(London, 1944), pp. 268-82. 

* Religio Medici, ed. Jean-Jacques Denonain 
(Cambridge, 1953), pp. 12-13 (I, vii); discussed by 
George Williamson, ‘“‘ Milton and the Mortalist 
Heresy,” SP, XXXII (1935), 553-79. 

“ Cf. Alexander Gil, The Sacred Philosophie of 
the Holy Scripture (London, 1635), pp. 90-91: “ if 
. . . the soule immediately after it is departed, is a 
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Nevertheless the mortalists could have 
always turned for support to a figure who 
could not be easily dismissed: a related 
form of mortalism known as psychopanny- 
chism was upheld by Martin Luther and 
defended in England by William Tyndale; 


It has been often asserted that the | 


mortalist heresy defended by Milton in his 
theological treatise was incorporated into 
Paradise Lost as well.© Adam, it is true, 
reasons that 
it was but breath 

Of Life that sinnd ; what dies but what had life 

And sin? the Bodie properly hath neither. 

All of me then shall die: let this appease 

The doubt, since human reach no furder knows.’ 


But this observation is not to be equated 
with parallel statements in De Doctrina 
Christiana. Adam is hardly in a position 
to argue about death, being ironically 
ignorant of its exact meaning. The first 
time we listen to him in the epic he expresses 
his inability to comprehend the nature of 
death: ‘“ what ere Death is, / Som dreadful 
thing no doubt.”* After the Fall, when he 
makes the aforequoted and seemingly dog- 
matic statement, he is in fact only speculat- 
ing. As he proceeds to observe, 


But sa 
That Death be not one stroak, as I suppos'd, 
Bereaving sense, but endless miserie 
From this day onward, which I fell begun 
Both in me, and without me, and so last 
To perpetuitie.’ 


It is not until much later that Adam first 
grasps the meaning of death: when Michael 
sets before him the “shape” of death 
through a revelation of the murder of Abel, 
Adam exclaims, 


partaker of joy or paine: How shall we hearken to 
that doctrine of the Sadduces, Act. 23. 8. or to 
that Arabian crrour of the Thnetopsychite, 
that the soule doth die with the body? Or 
to our late dreamers the Prychopennychitoe, who 
affirme, that the soule sleepes in the grave till it 
bee awaked againe with the body at the generall 
resurrection?” It may be of interest to remember 
that Gil was High Master of St. Paul's from 1608 
to 1635, thus being in office while Milton was in 
attendance. 

* Luther, Opera (Wittenberg, 1574), IV, 36, and 
Tyndale, An Answere unto Sir Thomas Mores 
Dialoge [London, 1530], fol. 62v; discu%sed by 
George N. Conklin, Biblical Criticism and Heresy 
in Milton (New York, 1949), pp. 83-85. 

* Thus, for instance, Maurice Kelley, This Great 
Argument (Princeton, 1941), p. 154; and Denis 
Saurat, op. cit., p. 274. 

* Paradise Lost, X, 789-93. 
* Ibid., IV, 425-26. : 
* Ibid., X, 808-13. My italics. 
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But have I now seen Death? Is this the way 

I must return to native dust? O sight 

Of terrour, foul and ugly to behold, 

Horrid to think, how horrible to feel! ** 
Clearly, the reiterated assertion that the 
mortalism of De Doctrina Christiana is 
reflected in the epic needs must be drastic- 
ally reconsidered; for while the passage in 
question is heretical in itself, it ceases to be 
so when considered in relation to its context. 


C. A. PARTRIDES. 
Wadham College, Oxford. 
* [bid., XI, 462-65. My italics. 


DRYDEN AND PYRRHONISM 


PROFESSOR BREDVOLD'S The Intel- 

lectual Milieu of John Dryden has found 
in Dryden’s intellectual habit and make-up 
a strong element of Pyrrhonistic skeptic- 
ism. While all roads exploring Dryden’s 
intellectual development still lead to Pro- 
fessor Bredvold’s monument of scholarly, 
interpretive power, restless questioners have 
not been lacking. In “ The Place of Rules 
in Dryden’s Criticism,” Professor Hoyt 
Trowbridge, arguing with Dr. Johnson that 
Dryden sought to criticize art from certain 
objective standards, refutes Saintsbury, who 
intimated that Dryden judged poetry 
“simply by his own impressions, by his 
own intuition of poetic quality”; and, 
directly pertinent here, Professor Trow- 
bridge questions Professor Bredvold as to 
whether Dryden’s method of reasoning was 
thoroughgoing Pyrrhonistic skepticism and 
anti-rationalism. Stressing that Dryden 
continuously urged that art must imitate 
Nature, Professor Trowbridge cites from 
Dryden’s works—especially from his 
Defense of An essay of dramatic poesy— 
evidence that Dryden aimed to set up 
objective standards for judgment; and that 
far from being “skeptical in spirit or 
intent” in his method of reasoning, Dryden, 
close to Aristotle, insisted on making dis- 
tinctions “ between probable and demonstra- 
tive proofs and [used] the distinction to 
guarantee certainty in some fields of 
thought.” 
_ In Dryden’s Life of Plutarch (1683), there 
IS a passage which would seem to support 

‘Louis I. Bredvold, The Intellectual Milieu of 
John Dryden (Ann Arbor, Michigan: University 
of Michigan Press, 1934), passim. 

*Hoyt Trowbridge, ‘The Place of Rules in 


den’s Criticism,” Modern Philology, XLIV 
(November 1946), pp. 84-5, 96. 
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Professor Trowbridge’s case. To indicate 
the drift of Dryden’s remarks, I recapitulate 
the context. Dryden is discussing Plutarch’s 
search for a philosophical position. Sur- 
rounded by many sects, Plutarch familiar- 
ized himself with “the Pythagorean, 
Epicurean, Stoic, and Peripatetic philos- 
ophy” in the effort to find an acceptable 
position. Although he inclined toward 
Plato and Socrates, he did not espouse them 
dogmatically, but was satisfied “only to 
propound and weigh opinions, leaving the 
judgment of his readers free.”” Nonetheless, 
while thus moderate, he objected to the 
extremes of the Epicureans and Stoics, 
because, as Dryden sums it up, “they 
pretend too much to certainty in their 
dogmas, and to impose them with too great 
arrogance.” But this aversion to arrogant 
certainty in these two sects did not send 
Plutarch over to the Pyrrhonists. Instead, 
he rejected Pyrrhonism because, as Dryden 
says in terms distinctly unflattering to 
Pyrrhonism, it was inherently inconsistent 
and lacked realistic common sense: “The 
Pyrrhonians, or grosser sort of Sceptics, who 
bring all certainty in question, and startle 
even at the notions of common sense, 
appeared as absurd to him on the other side; 
for there is a kind of positiveness in grant- 
ing nothing to be more likely on one part 
than on another, which his Academy 
avoided by inclining the balance to that 
hand where the most weighty reasons, and 
probability of truth, were visible.””* 

It would seem that Dryden, in sympathy 
with Plutarch, rejected Pyrrhonism. But 
Dryden here was condensing and para- 
phrasing one of his main sources of his 
Life of Plutarch, which, as he confessed, he 
collected “by patches from __ several 
authors.”* The source is Rualdus’ life of 
Plutarch prefatory to the 1624 Paris edition 
of Plutarch’s works. Dryden extracted the 
pith of a passage, several times longer than 
his, on the Pyrrhonists: Rualdus’ archly 
clever reiteration of the paradox that the 
Pyrrhonists dogmatically asserted the im- 
possibility of being dogmatic.® 

Yet while Dryden added nothing to his 


* John Dryden, The Works of John Dryden, eds., 
Sir Walter Scott and George Saintsbury (Edinburgh 
and London: 1882-1893), XVII, pp. 31-2. 

* Ibid., p. 40. 

* Plutarch, Plvtarchi Chaeronensis Omnivm Qvae 
Exstant Opervm Tomvs Primvs, Continens Vitas 
Parallelas. . . , ed., Rualdus (Jean Ruault), (Paris: 
1624), I, pp. 18-9. 
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source, his enjoyment of the paradox would 
certainly seem to yield evidence on his 
attitude toward the Pyrrhonists—evidence 
which both Professor Trowbridge and Pro- 
fessor Bredvold could share. For while 
Dryden on the surface rejected the 
Pyrrhonists, he basically directed a Pyrrhon- 
istic skepticism against their one positive 
affirmation; thus Professor Bredvold is 
served. Yet, Dryden, too, sympathized with 
Plutarch’s preference for a_ philosophical 
school which built standards on ‘“ the most 
weighty reasons, and probability of truth”; 
and thus Professor Trowbridge is served. 
The truth perhaps is that Dryden as a 
conscientious and common-sensical trans- 
lator sought simply to give dutifully the true 


gist of his source. A. E. WALLACE. 


HENRY FUSELI 


N his excellent Blake Studies: Notes on 
His Life and Works in Seventeen 
Chapters (London: Rupert Hart-Davis, 
1949), Geoffrey Keynes has written the 
following: “ Both Blake and Haydon were 
intimate friends of Fuseli the Swiss painter, 
and through this link alone it seems quite 
certain that they must have met before the 
year 1811 when Fuseli died.” (100-101.) 
Despite the probability of the conjecture, 
Henry Fuseli, R.A., did not, however, die 
in 1811, but on 16 April 1825, at Putney 
Hill, the home of the Countess of Guilford, 
his great friend and patroness, according to 
the account given by John Knowles, his 
executor and contemporary biographer, in 
his Life and Writings of Henry Fuseli, Esq., 
M.A., R.A. (London: Henry Colburn and 
Richard Bentley, 1831), Vol. I, pp. 337-341. 


Marcia E. ALLENTUCK. 


SMOLLETT EDITIONS IN 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY BRITAIN 


"TOBIAS SMOLLETT’S popularity during 

the eighteenth century may be suggested 
by a list of the editions of his works, even 
though the number of copies published in 
each edition is not known. At least, such 
a list provides a hint as to his drawing 
power from a publisher’s and bookseller’s 
point of view. 

Only those original works and translations 
which seem to be entirely, or almost entirely, 
by Smollett, and which appeared at some 
time in separate book-form, are included. 
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This rules out such popular items as “ Ode 
to Leven Water,” the “Account of the 
Expedition,” The Universal History and the 
vast translation of Voltaire. Collections of 
Smollett’s works are resolved into individual 
works. 
explanation are the following: 
Hist. 1—The Compleat History of England; 
Hist. la—A Continuation of the Compleat 
History; 
Hist 2—The History of England from the 
Revolution to the Death of George II. 


TABLE OF EDITIONS 
1740-9 1750-9 1760-9 1770-9 1780-9 1790-9 Total 


Advice 1 1 1 3 3 9 
Atom 2 i 2 3 9 
Clinker 5 2 5 12 
Don. Q. (tr) 1 1 2 4 8 
Fathom 1 1 2 4 8 
Gil Blas (tr) 2 2 4 4 
Graves 1 1 3 2 10 
Hilding 1 l 
Hist. I 2 1 1 4 
Hist. la 3 3 
Hist. 2 2 6 8 
Indep. 3 6 
Pickle 3 yA 2 4 4 15 
Present State 1 1 
Random 1 1 1 2 4 6 15 
Regicide 1 1 3 5 
Reprisal 1 1 2 y 3 9 
sae 2 1 3 3 9 
Telemachus (tr) 1 1 2 
Travels 3 2 1 6 
Essay 1 1 p 


It is interesting to note that the verdict of 
Smollett’s contemporaries as to the relative 
value of the novels has not been sub- 
stantiated by modern readers. Of course, 
Humphrey Clinker, probably the most 
popular at present, had only thirty years to 
run in the eighteenth century. In the 
nineteenth century, Pickle and Clinker 
shared honours as the most popular of 


Smollett’s novels. CLAUDE E. Jones. 


SIX NOTES ON ‘THE RAPE OF THE 
LOCK’ 
I—THE ‘ MACHINERY’ 
"THE use of cupids as a motif in the 
decorative arts occasionally included the 
ascription to them of functions so similar 
to those of Pope’s sylphs that they must 
surely be allowed a place amongst the raw 
materials of his creation. The following 
passage from Incognita shows close resem- 
blance in both tone and substance: 
But Aurelian .. . fancy’d he saw a little 
Nest of Cupids break from the Tresses of 
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her Hair, and every one officiously betake 
himself to his task. Some fann’d with 
their downy Wings, her glowing Cheeks; 
while others brush’d the balmy Dew from 
off her Face, leaving alone a heavenly 
Moisture blubbing on her Lips, on which 
they drank and revell’d for their pains; 
Nay, so particular were their allotments 
in her service, that Aurelian was very 
positive a young Cupid who was but just 
Pen-feather’d, employ'd his naked Quills 
to pick her Teeth. 
In constructing his ‘ mythology ’ Pope made 
the Rosicrucian sylphs maidens’ guardians 
and assigned to each a separate trust; and in 
both respects he introduced an element of 
novelty. But he seems to have adapted the 
ideas, if not direct from Congreve, at least 
from a fund of suggestion available to them 
both in the decorative arts. 


II 
The Toilet (I, 121 ff.) 
Farquhar has the following passage in 
The Inconstant (IV, ii): 
Ah, my Dear, were there any Religion 
in becoming Dress, our Sex’s Devotion 
were rightly plac’d; for our Toylets wou’d 
do the Work of the Altar; we shou’d all 
be Canoniz’d. 


Ill 
This Nymph, to the Destruction of Mankind, 
Nourish’d two Locks... (II, 19) 
Surely the phrase ‘to the Destruction of 
Mankind’ involves a witty mock-heroic 
reference to Paradise Lost. 


IV 
Gums and Pomatums shall his Flight restrain, . . . 
Or Alom-Stypticks with contracting Power, 
Shrink his thin Essence like a rivell’d Flower. 
(II, 132) 
Possible Spenserian echoes in the Rape 
are rare and doubtful; but this sounds like 
one. Cf. F.Q. I, viii, 41: 
His rawbone armes. . . 
Were cleane consum’d, and all his vitall powres 
Decayd, and all his flesh shronk up like withered 
iowres. 
May it not have been Pope’s intention to 
compare by implication the (threatened) fate 
of a negligent sylph with that of an impru- 
dent knight held fast in ‘dongeon deepe’ 
by a giant? How admirably, in that case, 
he seized on the appropriate image, and 
how exquisitely he transformed its tone and 
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substance in adapting it to his design, while 
still preserving the witty, and suggestive, 
allusion. 


V 
The hungry Judges soon the Sentence sign, 
And Wretches hang that Jury-men may Dine. 
(III, 21) 

Mr. Tillotson (in the Twickenham 
edition), expanding and correcting Warton’s 
note, rightly referred these lines to a passage 
in Love for Love (I, ii): 

I have dispatch’d some half a Dozen 

Duns with as much Dexterity, as a hungry 

Judge does Causes at Dinner-time. 


It might be added that that passage depends 
in turn upon another in The Plain Dealer 
(I, i): 
I shall no more mind you, than a hungry 
Judge does a Cause, after the Clock has 
struck One. 


The possibility of a double thought- 
reference may be said to have doubled the 
chance that the reader would savour the 
allusiveness of the poet's lines, and admire 
by contrast the neatness of his phrasing and 
the ruthlessness of his logic; but as the 
judges’ haste not their inattention is the 
point developed, it was Congreve’s not 
Wycherley’s ‘similitude’ that Pope had 
primarily in mind. 


VI 
Not louder Shrieks to pitying Heav’n are cast, 
When Husband’s or when Lap-dogs breathe their 
last. (III, 158) 

These are ‘momentous’ words, with a 
mock-heroic force corresponding to the 
force of 

Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat 

Sighing through all her Works gave signs of woe, 

That all was lost. 
Here, then, we should expect to find one of 
Pope’s deftest strokes in the art of allusive- 
ness-with-contrast; but it can hardly be said 
that any such stroke has been observed. Mr. 
Tillotson noted the resemblance to lines at 
the end of Juvenal’s Sixth Satire (ll. 653-5), 
but he appears to have given equal weight 
to not very striking parallels in the Tatler. 
The allusion is indeed a double one, mainly 
to Juvenal’s devastating satire on woman- 
kind (very appropriately called to the 
reader’s mind at this point in the poem), 
but also (perhaps with bathetic intention) to 
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the ‘pert, low Dialogue’ of Farquhar— 
the opening lines of Fireball’s ‘ character’ 
of a fine lady in Sir Harry Wildair (I, i). 
Recognizing this enables us more fully to 
appreciate the artistry of Pope’s couplet. 

Juvenal’s sally went thus: 

spectant subeuntem fata mariti 

Alcestim, et similis si permutatio detur, 

morte viri cupiant animam servare catellae, 
which amounts to this: Unmoved by the 
example of Alcestis, who sacrificed herself 
to save her husband, our wives, if given the 
chance of a similar exchange, would sacri- 
fice the husband to save a_ lap-dog. 
Farquhar, unsubtle and writing to raise an 
easy laugh in the theatre, made the antithesis 
simpler and cruder: 


A fine Lady can laugh at the Death of 
her Husband, and cry for the loss of a 
Lap Dog. 


Pope, who sought to combine modern with 
ancient allusion, replaced the living dog of 
Juvenal’s ironic scale by Farquhar’s dead 
dog. 

At this climactic point in the poem, this 
moment of supremest mock-heroic conse- 
quence, Pope carried the logic of Juvenal’s 
irony one step further back, and assigned 
to the place of highest value Belinda’s 
severed lock. At the same time, consistently 
practising the art of the miniaturist, he de- 
lightfully reduced the ironic range—and 
thereby increased its force—by shortening 
the gradations on the scale. He magnani- 
mously granted to husbands almost equal 
importance with lapdogs, and graciously 
allowed that the death of either was a 
grievous loss—less grievous than the loss 
of a lock of woman’s hair, of course, but 
yet not unworthy to be compared even with 
that. 

The 1712 version reads: 


When Husbands die, or Lap-dogs breath 
their last. 


The 1714 version reads: 


When Husbands or when Monkeys breath 
their last. 


The monkey’s resemblance to man makes it 
a more effective choice of pet for ironic use 
than the lapdog. To heighten the impression 
of resemblance, Pope withdrew the contrast 
between matter-of-fact ‘die’ and lofty 
* breath their last,’ and relied on word-order 
alone to convey the ironic implication that 
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man is a little lower than the monkeys; 
Further, the pet monkey possesses the 
quality of distinctively contemporaneous 
fashion which Pope was at such pains to 
impress upon his poem. 

The substitution in 1714 of ‘ Monkeys’ 
for ‘ Lap-dogs’ has just one drawback: it 
destroys the literary allusiveness of the 
line. How highly Pope valued that allusive- 
ness is shown by his reversion to ‘ Lap-dogs’ 


in 1717. Fitzroy PY.e. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


Cf. Congreve’s remark in Concerning Humour 
in Comedy: 


I dont know how it is with others, but I confess 
freely to you, I could never look long upon a 
Monkey, without very Mortifying Reflections; 
thé I never heard any thing to the Contrary, why 
that Creature is not Onginally of a Distinct 
Species. 


WORDSWORTH’S “ESSAY UPON 
EPITAPHS ” 


(cei. 214-15) 


FURTHER consideration of the unsatis- 

factory text of the second and third 
parts of this document suggests further 
emendations. References are, as before, to 
Grosart’s and Knight’s editions of the Prose 
Works (London, 1876 and 1896) and to 
Nowell C. Smith’s Wordsworth’s Literary 
Criticism (London, 1905). 

Grosart, II, 42-43 (Knight, II, 147; Smith, 
p. 100): “Industry, economy, temperance, 
and cleanliness, are indeed made obvious by 
flourishing fields, [etc.]; but how few know 
anything of the trials to which men in a 
lonely condition are subject, . . . but they 
themselves?’ The second part of the 
sentence, after the semi-colon, should be 
either an exclamation, worded as at present, 
or a question beginning “ but how many 
know ” or “ but who knows.” The present 
reading, if it is sensible at all, gives the 
opposite meaning to that which Wordsworth 
intends, 

Grosart, II, 64-65 (Knight, II, 177; Smith, 
p. 129): “Doubtless, there are shocks of 
event and circumstance, public and private, 
by which for all minds the truths of Nature 
will be elicited; but sorrow for that 
individual or people to whom these special 
interferences are necessary, to bring them 
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into communion with the inner spirit of 
things! for such intercourse must be profit- 
less in proportion as it is unfrequently 
irregular and transient.” The phrase “ un- 
frequently irregular” can mean _ only 
“ysually regular,” which is obviously not 
Wordsworth’s intention. We should read 
“ynfrequent, irregular”; cf. “shocks . . . 
special interferences” in the early part of 
the sentence. Probably Wordsworth (or 
Grosart) made the common transcription- 
error of adding the adverbial suffix to the 
adjective. 

Grosart, II, 70 (Knight, II, 183; Smith, 
p. 136): “. . . the introduction of heathen 
mythology, . . . an inexcusable fault... , 
yet admitting of some palliation in an Italian 
who... has before his eyes the ruins of the 
temples which were dedicated to those 
fictitious beings of objects of worship by the 
[Romans] .. .” We should read “to those 
fictitious beings as objects of worship” etc. 

Grosart, II, 70-71 (Knight, II, 184; Smith, 
p. 137): ““The epitaphs of Chiabrera are 
twenty-nine in number, all of them save 
two probably little known at this day in 
their own country and scarcely at all beyond 
the limits of it; and the Reader is generally 
made acquainted with the moral and intel- 
lectual excellence which distinguished them 
by a brief history of the course of their 
lives or a selection of events and circum- 
stances, and thus they are individualized 

” Before the semi-colon, “ them” and 
“their” refer to Chiabrera’s epitaphs; after 
it, “them,” “their,” and “they” refer to 
the subjects of the epitaphs. Something 
transferring the reference of the pronouns 
from the epitaphs to their subjects has 
dropped out before “and the Reader”; 
apart from the confusion of the pronouns, 
the latter part of the sentence follows 
awkwardly from what precedes, since the 
manner in which the epitaphs are con- 
structed has no immediate relevance to their 
lack of fame inside or outside Italy. Some 
such clause as “ Most of the persons cele- 
brated are of small reputation” would lead 
naturally to the passage beginning “‘ and the 
Reader,” and would provide the necessary 
contrast between such persons and the men 

of prime note ” (Tasso and Raphael) who 
are mentioned immediately afterwards; but 
what Wordsworth actually wrote, or 





intended to write, is now irrecoverable. 
W. J. B. OWEN. 
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TWO NOTES ON STERNE 

1. In Notes and Queries, 30th May, 1931, 
p. 384, appeared a letter from R. L. Hine, 
the Hertfordshire historian, requesting any 
available information about Captain Robert 
Hinde (1720-86) of Preston Castle, Herts., 
and announcing his intention of showing in 
a forthcoming book that Hinde was Sterne’s 
model for Uncle Toby. A similar letter 
appeared in The Times Literary Supplement, 
2Ist May, 1931, p. 408, and was mentioned 
in the Philological Quarterly’s annual biblio- 
graphy of ‘English Literature, 1660-1800’, 
and in Professor Francisco Cordasco’s list 
of recent studies of Sterne. Oddly enough, 
Hine’s book itself (Hitchin Worthies), which 
was published in 1932 and contains a chapter 
on Hinde, is not mentioned in current 
bibliographies of Sterne. 

Captain Robert Hinde has more than once 
been referred to as a possible original of 
Uncle Toby. He was well known in his 
Hertfordshire neighbourhood ffor the 
military operations which he conducted in 
his garden; Sterne, who apparently often 
stayed with Thomas Brand, afterwards Lord 
Dacre, at Kimpton Hoo, in the same county, 
is said to have visited the ‘ fortifications’ 
Hinde built at his residence, which came to 
be called Preston Castle. According to 
contemporary local gossip, Hinde was 
Sterne’s avowed inspiration to create Uncle 
Toby. 

On pp. 168-172 of his book, R. L. Hine 
gives fresh emphasis to the tradition, begun 
in an anonymous article in MacMillan’s 
Magazine, July 1873, which thus relates 
Captain Hinde and Uncle Toby. The book 
is also of interest in that it identifies the 
author of this article (‘ Traditions of Sterne 
and Bunyan’) as being a Miss Mary Forbes 
Curling, ‘who lived with her father John 
Curling at Offley Holes, only a few furlongs 
away from Preston Castle’ ‘ some little time’ 
after Hinde’s death. Surely the chapter on 
Hinde in Hitchin Worthies deserves a place 
in future bibliographies of Sterne. 

2. In the Review of English Studies, 1926, 
pp. 212-215, J. M. Turnbull showed that 
Walter Shandy’s Tristra-pedia was a 
burlesque by Sterne of Obadiah Walker’s 
treatise Of Education, 1673. He cited 
parallels between that work and relevant 
parts of Tristram Shandy, and suggested 
that Walker’s Christian name may have 
been the inspiration for that of Walter 
Shandy’s servant Obadiah. 
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The case hardly needs further support, but 
it may be of interest that Sterne actually 
possessed a copy of Walker’s book. The 
Todd and Sotheran sale catalogue of 
Sterne’s library (1768, reprinted in facsimile 
in 1930) contains an entry (No. 1640) for 
‘Walker on Education, 1s. 1673’. 

In his Life and Times of Laurence Sterne, 
1929, p. 146, W. L. Cross wrote: ‘ Probably 
not knowing who wrote the book, Sterne was 
sometime to burlesque delightfully Walker 
on precocious young men and old men of 
retarded intelligence ...’ The fact, however, 
that the York booksellers Todd and 
Sotheran identified the work as Walker’s 
suggests that its authorship was not 
generally unknown, and this, together with 
the coincidence of the Christian names, 
makes it at least likely that Sterne did know 
‘who wrote the book’. It had, besides, 
been a popular work, which had reached a 
sixth edition by 1699. c:: z. RAWSON. 


Magdalen College, Oxford. 


FIELDING AND SOUTH’S “ LUSCIOUS 
MORSEL ”: A LAST WORD 
AS 


early as 1732, when he was a young 
man about London and just beginning 

his career as a successful playwright, Henry 
Fielding apparently discovered a quotable 
epigram in a sermon by Dr. Robert South. 
“Revenge is certainly the most luscious 
morsel that the devil can put into the 
sinner’s mouth,” Dr. South had written, in a 
sermon entitled “ Prevention of Sin an un- 
valuable Mercy” (Sermons Preached Upon 
Several Occasion, 7 vols. [Oxford, 1823], II, 
155). The line caught Fielding’s fancy, for 
he remembered it for twenty years and 
quoted it, with variations, at least five times. 
Other students of Fielding have noted 
some of these occurrences: J. Paul de 
Castro, in “ Did Fielding Write ‘ Shamela’?” 
(N. & Q., 12th Ser., I [1926], 24-26) identified 
the passage in Shamela and in The 
Champion; C. R. Greene, in “ A Note on 
the Authorship of Shamela” (MLN, LIX 
[1944], 571) noted the occurrence of the line 
in Shamela and The Mock Doctor, but did 
not identify the original in South since he 
was unaware of Fielding’s statement in The 
Champion or of de Castro’s article; C. B. 
Woods, in “ Fielding and the Authorship of 
Shamela” (PQ, XXV [1946], 248-72) noted 
the occurrence of the passage in Shamela, 
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The Mock Doctor, and The Champion, and 
was the first to identify the precise location 
of Fielding’s source in South; and J. C. 
Maxwell, in “Fielding and ‘Shamela’” 
(N. & Q., CXCIII [1948], 364-65) supple- 
mented Greene’s article by adding the 
passage from Amelia, but was unaware of 
de Castro’s and Woods’ articles. Apparently 
no one has ever noted that Fielding used the 
epigram a fifth time in An Enquiry into the 
Causes of the Late Increase of Robbers, and 
no one has ever put more than three of the 
occurrences together. Fielding’s five uses of 
this single epigram from South, then, in 
chronological order, are as follows: 


—Revenge is surely the most delicious 
morsel the devil ever dropt into the 
mouth of a woman. (The Mock Doctor, 
Scene vi, 1732.) 

Revenge, which Dr. South calls, “ The 
most delicious morsel that the devil ever 
dropped into the mouth of a sinner,” ... 
(The Champion, Feb. 2, 1739-40.) 

How sweet is Revenge: Sure the Sermon 
Book is in the Right, in calling it the 
sweetest Morsel the Devil ever dropped 
into the Mouth of a Sinner. (An Apology 
for the Life of Mrs. Shamela Andrews, 
1741.) 

Is not revenge the sweetest morsel, as a 
divine calls it, which the devil ever 
dropped into the mouth of a sinner? 
(An Enquiry into the Causes of the Late 
Increase of Robbers, 1751; in The Works 
of Henry Fielding, ed. Henley, 16 vols. 
[New York, 1902], XIII, 116.) 

“If revenge be, as a certain divine, not 
greatly to his honor, calls it, the most 
luscious morsel the devil ever dropped 
into the mouth of a sinner, it must be 
allowed at least to cost us often extremely 
dear.” (Amelia, Book IX, Chap. 8, 1752.) 


Several interesting conjectures may be 
drawn from Fielding’s use of this passage. 
In the first place, if further evidence were 
needed, the frequent occurrence of the line 
in Fielding’s works supports the belief in 
Fielding’s authorship of Shamela; the 
quotation from An Enquiry, which is here 
noted for the first time, provides the closest 
variation to the wording of the Shamela 
passage, including the substitution of 
“sweetest” for South’s “most luscious. 
In addition, the occurrence of a quotation 
from South as early as 1732—even used in 
a facetious way—suggests that Fielding read 
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lend support to recent beliefs about his con- 


- | stant Christian piety. 


| Most important, the surprising restoration 
of South’s word “luscious” in Fielding’s 
last use of a passage which he had been 
misquoting for twenty years seems to 
indicate that he had returned to the text 
after a long time, even though his disparag- 
ing comment about the author seems to 
indicate that he had found something dis- 
satisfying in the implications of the passage. 
And, in fact, the line in Amelia is followed 
by a long and wholly serious condemnation 
of revenge. But if Fielding had gone back 
to the original sermon he would have been 
reminded that South, too, had followed the 
“luscious morsel” epigram with a serious 
condemnation of revenge. It is difficult to 
see then why Fielding should add the dis- 
paraging comment. But Fielding’s dissatis- 
faction probably has its source in Fielding’s 
own development in his late years—not 
South’s morality but his facetiousness is 
criticized. A decade earlier, Fielding, 
quoting “ the witty Dr. South” with delight, 
had taught ethical wisdom by making error 
seem ridiculous, and his efforts had culmi- 
nated in the great comic portrait of Parson 
Adams; in Amelia the spokesman for virtue 
is Dr. Harrison, whose morality is as 
ponderous as his occasional attempts at 
humor, who does not approve of ridicule, 
and who quotes South with disfavor. Thus 
Fielding, returning for a last look at an early 
love, would seem to have found more glitter 
than gold—his last use of a favorite 
quotation comes close to being a repudiation 
of his own earlier high-spirited willingness 
to joke about sin and wickedness. 


ALLAN WENDT. 
Mills College, 
Oakland 13, California. 


CHARLES EDWARD, COUNT 
ROEHENSTART 


HE father of Count Roehenstart was not, 

as stated by Mr. Lee Washington in 
your April issue, “ the hero of the scandal 
of the Diamond Necklace.” This is Mr. 
Washington’s second error on this matter 
alone. When he first wrote to me he 
Claimed that yet another of the Rohan 
brothers was the father of Charlotte Stuart’s 
children—and his own ancestor too! 
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Mr. Washington later transferred the 
claim to descent from the Pretenders to first 
one and then another of his relations. In 
respect of these, and all his other claims, the 
onus probandi is his, but his evidence is nil. 
“Family papers” are mentioned, but not 
quoted or authenticated. Marriage and 
birth certificates give particulars of parent- 
age, but it is significant that no use is made 
of them. Count Roehenstart, as was stated 
at the time, died without issue by either 
marriage. There never was such a person 
as “Henrietta Maria de Rohan Stuart, 
Countess of Roehenstart,” nor any such 
marriage as is mentioned by Mr. Washing- 
ton. Reference is made of an entry in the 
Almanach de Gotha, but it is not quoted. 
Even the year is not mentioned. 

How could an illegitimate child of 
Greville and his mistress have the surname 
Nelson. 

I am satisfied that the ‘“ Roehenstart 
papers ” mentioned by Mr. Washington have 
no existence at all. Mr. Tulloh-Hatchett 
kindly showed me in confidence the story 
which Mr. Washington now has. It does 
not even mention Roehenstart and cannot 
properly be used again to bolster up the 
romantic but most misleading fictions of 
Mr. Lee Washington. 

Mr. Washington at one time claimed that 
he himself was descended from the Young 
Pretender. Later he transferred that claim 
firstly to one and then to another of his 
relations. It is for Mr. Washington to prove 
and not for your readers to disprove any 
one of the various unsupported claims which 
he has made. The onus probandi is clearly 
his. I will content myself with the challenge 
that he should produce his evidence—his 
unquoted “family papers” and the records 
of the births and marriages of the persons 
concerned. Certificates of birth and 
marriage are not private documents. They 
can easily be obtained, and they give the 
parentage of those to whom they refer. I 
have no hesitation in claiming that Count 
Roehenstart died without issue by either 
marriage. I assert that there never was such 
a person as “Henrietta Maria de Rohan 
Stuart, Countess of Reohenstart” and that 
no such marriage as he mentions ever took 
place. Mr. Washington should have no 
difficulty in producing the marriage certifi- 
cate to prove if I am right or wrong. 

Mr. Washington refers to a supposed 
entry in the Almanack de Gotha. Will he 
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give the year and quote verbatim the entry? 
It would be interesting to know how an 
illegitimate daughter of Greville and his 
mistress could possibly have the surname of 
Nelson. 

Do the papers mentioned by Mr. Wash- 
ington in your April issue really exist, except 
in his imagination? He refers once more to 
papers belonging to Mr. R. G. Tulloh- 
Hatchett. The last time he did so he had 
to withdraw. Mr. Tulloh-Hatchett was 
good enough to show me the statement in 
question, before Mr. Washington knew any- 
thing about it. I do not intend to disclose 
its contents or betray its owner’s confidence. 
Thus I cannot say what it is. I can however 
say what it is not. It is mot one of the 
Roehenstart papers. It does not even 
mention Roehenstart and cannot properly 
be used, as was attempted before, to bolster 
up the fictitious stories of Mr. Washington. 


C. L. Berry. 
Wheatcroft, Milnthorpe, Wakefield. 


[This correspondence must now cease.— 
Ep.] 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
WHALING TRADE OF BRISTOL 


HE five-year-old war against France 
came to an end in February 1749 and 
trade became free to follow its normal 
course again. The whaling trade which had 
been interrupted was able to grow once 
more. In the summer the Davis Straits 
whale fishery was reported to have been 
very prosperous, but this and the Greenland 
fishery were largely in the hands of the 
Dutch. The Government therefore passed 
an Act for “the further encouragement and 
enlargement of the whale fishery ” extending 
for six years the existing subsidy of 20/- 
per ton to whaling ships with an additional 
20/- per ton.! 

The bounty and the high price of oil 
encouraged English and Scottish ship 
owners, and the Hamburg and Dutch ships 
had a remarkably good season. In April 
1750 it was reported that the CAMBLE- 
TOUN DONALDSON had sailed from 
Bristol for Greenland. Six months later it 
was said that this ship had returned to 
Campbeltown with three whales. In 1753 


*Gentleman’s Magazine, 1749, p. 427. 22 Geo. 
III, cap. 45. 
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this ship was sailing from Leith, and in 1752 
was sailing from Glasgow. This suggests 
that the name may have been included 
accidentally in the Bristol sailings.” 

A joint stock “COMPANY FOR PRo. 
MOTING THE GREENLAND WHALE 
FISHERY” was established by Bristol 
merchants in 1750. The capital was divided 
into 99 shares, all of which were subscribed, 
In this Bristol was ahead of many other 
newcomers to the whaling trade. Newcastle 
made its subscription in November 1751 and 
it was not until 1753 that Hull (which later 
became the chief whaling port in this 
country) subscribed £20,000 for this purpose, 
Little is known about the company. It was 
not created by a private Act of Parliament, 
and was presumably an _ unincorporated 
company. None of its records have sur- 
vived and there are no references to it in 
the accounts and books of the Society of 
Merchant Venturers. Some of the share- 
holders may have been the merchants who 
owned the ships employed, e.g. Jacob Elton, 
Richard Champion, Devonshire and Rowe, 
Isaac Hobhouse and John Hobhouse and 
Isaac Elton, but there is no proof of this. 
The Company sent out the ADVENTURE, 
Captain William Allen, in the spring 
of 1750, though the exact date of sailing is 
not recorded. The ship returned to Bristol 
early in October, having caught two fish. 
The blubber was tried out at the dock at 
Sea Mills some miles from the inhabited 
districts. From the bounty and the sale of 
the oil the Company probably received 
rather over £1,000—enough to cover the 
expenses, but leaving little profit.’ 

The Company, nevertheless, decided to 
send two ships in 1751. The price of oil 
had fallen in 1750 but was evidently still at 
an attractive level. The ADVENTURE 
Captain Andrew Fowler, a ship of 400 or 
500 tons which had been lost to the French 
as a privateer during the war and had been 
recaptured at the end of September or begin- 
ning of December, went out with the 
BRISTOL. Both ships returned to Bristol 
clean, having caught no whales. In the 





Beveridge, W. Prices & Wages in England, 
London, 1939, p. 740. Bristol Weekly. Intelligencer, 
14.7.1750, 21.4.1750, 27.10.1750. Bristol Journal, 
18.7.1752. G.M., 1753, p. 343. J i 

* Latimer, John. The Annals of Bristol in the 
Eighteenth Century, Bristol, 1893, p. 296. Wells, 
Charles, A Short History of the Port of Bristol, 
Bristol, 1909, p. 19. B.W.I., 6.10.1750. BJ., 
29.9.1753. Newcastle Courant, 1.11.1751. 
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year 1751-52 the BRISTOL made a voyage 
to Africa to earn some profit.‘ 


Despite the lack of success and the low 
price of oil, the Company again sent the 
two ships out. For London this season was 
not very much more profitable, but the 
Greenland imports of the outports rose from 
£380 to £605-17-2. Bristol had its share of 
this improvement. The BRISTOL and 
ADVENTURE came back early in the 
season and it was reported that they “had 
the good Fortune to catch five whales: the 
Bristol four and the Adventure one and ’tis 
said they are valued at £2,000 which 
together with the Bounty Money of 40 
shillings per ton makes their voyage a very 
successful one.’”® 

The same two ships went out in the follow- 
ing season. The Dutch were successful, 
taking 336 whales. The Scottish ships were 
fortunate and the London ships caught 71 
or 72 fish. In the early part of the season 
the Bristol ships were unlucky but they 
stayed out a fortnight later than in 1752 and 
came back, the BRISTOL with one fish and 
the ADVENTURE with five. This good 
fortune and the rise in the price of oil doubt- 
less made the season’s venture quite 
profitable.° 


In 1754 one new ship came into the Bristol 
whale fishery. The CHARMING BETTY, 
Captain Rowe, had been a privateer (180 
tons) in 1748. In 1749 and 1750 she was 
trading to Africa and Virginia, and went 
ashore in Bride’s Bay and was got off. She 
left for the Greenland seas in the spring of 
1754 and was lost in the ice. The Dutch 
with 90 ships caught 580 fish. The London 
imports of train oil, bear, deer, sea-horse, 
seal and unicorn skins and _ whalefins 
reached their highest point for the whole of 
the decade. For the outports as a whole 
this was a good year and Bristol had its 
share of the prosperity. The BRISTOL 
came back from Greenland with eight fish 
and the ADVENTURE with four, enough 
to provide a good profit. The BRISTOL 


*B.W.I., 16.3.1751. Powell. J. W. Damer, 
Bristol Privateers and Ships of War, Bristol, 1930, 
p. 180. Latimer, p. 321. BJ., 25.10.1751. 
Papaation of Bristol Archives, Town Duties, 


*Public Record Office, Customs 3/51. B.J., 
18.7.1752. 


“Ipswich Journal, 4.8.1753, 21.7.1753, 28.7.1753. 
BJ., 21.7.1753. G.M., 1753, p. 343, 1754, p. 42. 
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had caught five of the eight fish as early as 
the Ist June.’ 

The two regular whaling ships were 
joined by a third ship in 1755, the 
ST. ANDREW, Captain William Olive (300 
tons) (which three years earlier had been 
employed in the West India trade from 
Bristol), had returned to Aberdeen in 1754 
with two large whales. In the 1755 season 
she came back to Bristol with one sea-horse 
and eleven seals, though earlier it had been 
reported that she had caught five fish. The 
BRISTOL came back at the end of July 
with three whales and the ADVENTURE 
returned a few days later with the same 
number, enough to ensure an adequate 
profit.® 

In the early part of 1756 it was clear that 
hostilities with France were coming and war 
was declared in May. Nevertheless all three 
ships sailed from Bristol for the Greenland 
fishery. The ST. ANDREW and the 
BRISTOL returned early, at the end of July, 
having caught three whales each. The 
ADVENTURE was frozen in for over ten 
weeks and caught only one and a half fish 
—the half being a disputed fish. She did 
not return until the end of September or 
the beginning of October.’ 

The activities of the press gang in Bristol 
made it difficult to get crews, and it was 
necessary to insert an advertisement in the 
newspaper : 

“On a Voyage to Greenland. The Two 
Ships BRISTOL and ADVENTURE, WIL- 
LIAM ALLEN and ANDREW DING- 
WELL Commanders and are to sail some 
time this Month at farthest: This therefore 
is to give Notice to all able Seamen and 
Landsmen, particularly those that can row 
in boats, that on applying to Capt: 
WILLIAM ALLEN, at the Three Cups on 
the Back, or to Capt: ANDREW DING- 
WELL, at the Duke of Cumberland’s Head 
in Marsh Street, will meet with due 
encouragement, and protection from the 
Impress. N.B. a Greenland Voyage is found 
by experience to be the healthiest in the 
World. Only one Man having died a 
natural Death and but two accidental, of 90 
odd Men on board these Ships, for six 


* Powell, p. 179. B.W.I., 23.9.1749, 4.11.1749, 
1.9.1750, 8.12.1750, 15.12.1750. IJ., 6.7.1754, 
27.7.1754, P.R.O., Cust., 3/54. B.J., 20.7.1754, 
13.7.1754. 

*P.R.O., Port Books, E190/1217/1. TJ., 
Ve ey BJ. 23.8.1755. 2.8.1755, 26.7.1755, 
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Voyages running.” The ADVENTURE 
returned to Bristol in the middle of August 
with one fish. The catch of the BRISTOL 
was not recorded but in September, William 
Hunt, a broker, advertised the sale by 
auction at the Exchange Coffee House about 
20 tons of whale oil and about 20 hundred- 
weight of whale fins taken by the two ships. 
Although the catch had not been great the 
voyage was probably profitable as the war 
had brought a sharp rise in the price of oil. 
It seems probable that the ST. ANDREW 
did not go to Greenland as in July she was 
reported as a privateer with 180 men and 
30 guns.*° 

In 1758 there was only one Bristol 
ship in the Greenland Fishery. (The 
ST. ANDREW continued as a privateer as 
that trade offered a warmer voyage and a 
better chance of profit. She took a Dutch 
West Indiaman said to be worth £25,000, 
and recaptured an English ship.) It was 
considered worth while to send the 
BRISTOL out again because oil was still 
fetching a good price. She returned in July. 
On this occasion the master’s name was given 
as Dingle: perhaps Andrew Dingwell had 
replaced Captain Allen. In November she 
was reported as returning from a cruise as 
a privateer. She carried 250 men and 28 
guns. The ADVENTURE ultimately found 
her way into the trade with New England. 
In this way the Bristol whale fishery came 
to an end, at least for the time being. Of 
the masters little more is known. In 1778 
Captain Olive was master of the ALEX- 
ANDRIA, privateer of 250 tons, and he 
died at Mr. Jones’ in College Street (then 
a fairly new and respectable street) on 
7th November 1789. Captain Fowler was 
captain of the BRITTANNIA, privateer, 
350 tons, in 1758, when he put into the 
Groyne with 10 dead and 80 sick. It is said 
that the “ Bristol Journal” of 22nd March 
1761 carried a notification of the dissolution 
of the Whale Fishery Company, but no such 
notice can be traced." 

In January 1765, a year or more after 
the peace with France, it was said that 
several Bristol merchants were “ soliciting 
the grant of an island’? in the Gulph of 
St. Laurence which they propose to settle 


*B.J., 31.7.1756, 2.10.1756. 
*°'BJ., 5.3.1757, 13.8.1757, 3.9.1757, 16.7.1757. 


"BJ., 8.4.1758, 20.7.1758, 25.11.1758, 21.2.1761, 
14.11.1789. Latimer, pp. 296,321. Powell, p. 
251,193. Wells, p. 19. ** Anticosti. 
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at their own expense having on a late survey 

been found extremely commodious for 

carrying on the Whale Fishery in these seas,” 

It — that nothing came of this pro. 
sal. 

In 1786-7 Bristol had two ships in the 
Southern Whale Fishery. They were small 
vessels. Their tonnage as given by the 
Custom House entries (now destroyed) was 
382 tons inwards, and 387 tons outwards, 
Their names and masters are not given. But 
in 1798 a whaling ship was advertised for 
sale. ‘The Ship Robert from the South 
Whale Fishery for sale by auction. . . , 
Burthen about 360 tons with all her fishing 
gear and other tackle and apparel and furni- 
ture. As she now lies at the quay of this 
Port . . . from the Southern Whale Fishery; 
being a very roomy vessel and well calcu- 
lated for the whale fishery or West India or 
African trade.”** 

After the American War of Independence 
there was a revival of the Greenland fishery, 
In 1783 Bristol sent out five ships which 
caught 27 fish. Because of the destruction 
of the Custom House records nothing 
further is known of them."* 

The “Town Duties” for August 1790- 
September 1791 show the importation of 
train oil, blubber and seal skins in the 
DOVE, SALLY, ANT and ANN. The 
records of arrivals show that these vessels 
came from Newfoundland, presumably with 


seal oil.’* A. G. E. Jones. 


™BJ., 19.1.1765. 
** Barrett, William, The History and Antiquities 
of cd of Bristol, Bristol, 1789, p. 187. BJ, 


“15 BY., 20.9.1783. 
‘**Town Duties. B.J., 
4.12.1790, 8.1.1791, 5.2.1791. 


TONY WELLER’S TRADE 
(Continued from ccii. 159) 


T the beginning of the competition of the 
mails with the stage coaches the latter's 

only advantage was that they travelled by 
day instead of by night. This was, to a 
great extent, offset by the popular belief 
that the mails, being a government enter- 
prise, were the safer. 
The stages were under the great dis- 
advantage of having to compete with 4 
service which, being exempt from duties’ 
‘In addition to the duties on coaches, coachmen 
and guards, there was a duty of 4d. a mile on 
each passenger carried. The duties collected from 
stage coaches at one time totalled £500,000 a year. 


11.9.1790, 18.12.1790, 
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and tolls,” was virtually subsidized. Free- 
dom from tolls saved time as well as 
expense, for the pikemen, fearful of being 
fined for impeding the mails, flung their 
gates wide on the approach of a mail coach. 
To passengers speed mattered more than 
anything else. However, the great stage 
coach proprietors, despite the tolls, achieved 
such speed and punctuality that in the latter 
days of coaching they succeeded in taking 
passengers from the mails. This was only 
made possible by astonishing efficiency of 
everyone concerned, notably at the changes 
which, in the past, had been the most fruitful 
source of delay. On an average it took 
three minutes to unharness a team and put 
to a fresh one, but if coachman, guard and 
horse-keepers thoroughly understood the 
drill it was sometimes done in less than a 
minute. 

The insistence on speed made heavy 
demands on the endurance of passengers 
and on the inn-keepers’ pockets. No longer 
would travellers be told at an inn ‘The 
coach is ready, gentlemen, but don’t let me 
disturb you if you wish for another bottle’. 
They were given twenty-five minutes for a 
meal and if not back on the coach on time 
might be left behind. Even these very brief 
opportunities for rest and refreshment were 
granted most sparingly. Between London 
and Edinburgh, for example, there were 
only three stops for meals during the two 
days’ journey. 

All the efforts to save time at the changes 
would have been of small account but for 
the skill with which the coachmen did their 
job. Speed and punctuality were not 
achieved by galloping horses at breakneck 
speed from one change to another, although 
contemporary artists, whose paintings and 
prints of coaching scenes are now so highly 
prized, did their best to encourage the belief 
that they were. Neither horses, passengers 
nor coaches could have stood the strain, 
even on the best of roads. A coachman 
would gallop his team, or spring them, as 

*Toll dues were a heavy burden on the stage 
coaches. They averaged about 11s. 5d. a mile for 
28 days. A coach running daily between London 
and Birmingham paid about £1,500 a year in tolls. 
Some gates charged double on Sundays which, like 
much else, William Cobbett could not forgive. 

Before I got into the rotten-borough of Calne,’ 
he wrote, ‘I had two tributes to pay to the 
aristocracy; namely two Sunday tolls; and I was 
tesolved that the country in which these tolls were 


extorted should not have a farthing of my mone 
-». Therefore, I fasted.’ ? . : 
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he called it, up a short steep slope which 
would have been too much for horses with 
a heavily loaded coach at a walk. Similarly, 
when crossing a valley a coachman would 
spring his team on approaching the bottom 
of a hill (provided the wheel was not tied) in 
order to help them up the other side. On 
occasions, such as when time had to be 
made up or a deadly rival beaten, a coach- 
man would seize opportunities to gallop 
afforded by straight stretches of flat ground 
with a perfect surface. The six miles of 
good road between Hounslow and Staines 
was long known as ‘the galloping ground 
of the western coaches’. A little farther 
down that famous Exeter road was Hartford 
Bridge Flats, which was considered the best 
five miles for a coach in the country and 
probably saw more galloping coaches than 
any other bit of road. A coach could cover 
it in 23 minutes at a speed of 13 miles an 
hour.’ As a coach with good horses could 
average 10 miles an hour over great 
distances without breaking out of a trot 
there was not a great deal to be gained by 
galloping. This was clearly shown by the 
mails which, although forbidden by law to 
gallop, included some of the fastest coaches 
in the country. Mail contractors who 
found that this restriction made time-keep- 
ing difficult, had an ingenious way round it. 
If not more than three horses were gallop- 
ing the coach was within the law, so con- 
tractors would pay very high prices for 
exceptionally fast trotters, one of which they 
liked to include in each team. The trotter 
was known as the Parliamentary horse. 
Good trotting ground was what mail and 
stage coachmen asked for and what Telford 
and his disciples were giving them. The trot 
was the standard speed and the shorter the 
stage the faster the horses could trot for, 
trotting or galloping, it was the pace that 
killed. This led to the shortening of stages. 
The ostler at the Peacock, Islington, told 
Tom Brown that the Leicester Tally-ho, 
which was to take him to Rugby, was ‘a 
tiptop goer, ten miles an hour including 
stoppages, and so punctual that all the road 
set their clocks by her’. It was, however, 
not in any sense an unusual coach. Ten 
miles an hour was the average speed of most 


*One of the coachmen on the Independent 
Tally-ho, rors between London and Holyhead, 
counted on galloping a five mile stage out of 
Dunchurch in 18 minutes, but both coachmen and 
horses were exceptional. 
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good coaches and some would regularly 
travel at 11 miles an hour, stops and changes 
included. On special occasions, with excep- 
tionally good coachman and horses, this 
might be considerably exceeded. On more 
than one occasion the Birmingham Tally-ho 
covered the 108 miles to and from London 
in under 7 hours. But speed depended on 
the ground and was therefore relative. Nine 
miles an hour might be better on some roads 
than twelve or thirteen on others. 


Accustomed as we are to travelling at 
speeds which for long after the coaches had 
gone seemed beyond human achievement, 
and to which there appears to be no limit, 
it is difficult for us to realise how the speed 
of coaches astonished their contemporaries. 
It astonished for the same reason that the 
speed of aircraft astonishes us today— 
because it revolutionized everyday life by 
bringing within easy reach places which till 
then had seemed infinitely remote. For 
example, in a space of a hundred years the 
time it took to travel from London to Exeter 
had been reduced from 14 days to 17 hours. 
Most of the increased speed had been 
acquired since the beginning of the century. 
Small wonder, then, that from one end of 
the country to the other, in towns, villages 
and hamlets, the daily thrill was to see the 
coach go by. But few of the hundreds of 
thousands who rushed to their windows to 
witness a spectacle which never palled ever 
saw a coach gallop. 


One inevitable result of the relentless 
pursuit of speed was an increase in the 
accident rate. But the fastest coaches were 
not the most dangerous, because everything 
about them, coachmen, horses and harness, 
were of the best. The Worcester mail had 
at one time been one of the slowest in the 
country and the most often overturned. 
When it was speeded up it came to be con- 
sidered one of the safest. Most accidents 
were due to the neglect and incompetence 
of proprietors and coachmen. 

But nothing the coachmaker could do 
would protect travellers against the conse- 
quences of over-loading and bad loading. 
‘It requires,’ wrote Nimrod, ‘some art to 
load a coach properly.’ ‘Coaches,’ said the 
more picturesque Tony Weller, ‘ is like guns 
—they requires to be loaded with wery great 
care, afore they go off.’ It was easy to set 
a badly loaded coach rolling, even if it had 
perfectly matched wheelers, and then it 
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needed only a front wheel to strike a stone 
to turn it over. The most fruitful source of 


upsets was badly matched wheelers, which | 


at speed could very easily put a coach off 
its balance. But there were reckless drivers 
also to be reckoned with. ‘Coachman,’ 
cried a terrified passenger, ‘have you no 
consideration for our lives and limbs?’ 
‘What are your lives and limbs to me?’ he 
replied, ‘ I’m behind my time.’ On the other 
hand, Nimrod declared ‘no man can be 
called a coachman unless he has once 
floored a coach, forasmuch as until he has 
done so he knows not how to get her up 
again’. 

It was going down hill that made most 
demand on the skill, judgment and experi- 
ence of a coachman and which caused many 
of the worst accidents. On the more difficult 
roads the hills determined the speed of the 
coach, and its reputation as a good time- 
keeper primarily depended on the way it was 
driven up and down them. Hills therefore 
encouraged risks. At the top of a long steep 
hill a reliable coachman would pull up to 
tie a hind wheel, unless he had an exception- 
ally agile guard who could do it with the 
coach moving. At the bottom of the hill 
the coach would again have to pull up for 
the wheel to be untied. On a hilly road two 
stops at each bad hill meant a lot of lost 
time and a great strain on the horses. Some- 
times an over-hasty or careless coachman, 
besides not tying a wheel, would not steady 
leaders sufficiently. Hence Nimrod’s wise 
counsel: ‘Always let your bars rattle a 
little, going down hill. Thus you would be 
sure your leaders were not drawing.’ Often 
an experienced coachman would, as the 
saying went, take a hill in time. This meant 
going slowly over the brow and some way 
down the hill (the wheel being untied) and 
then letting the team gather pace. To do 
this safely needed great care and judgment 
by ‘the coachman as well as a thorough 
knowledge of the hill. He had to consider 
the weight of his coach, which varied from 
day to day, and the capacity of his wheelers 
to hold it. An under-estimate of the one 
or an over-estimate of the other might bring 
disaster. If the coach overpowered the 
wheelers, whether it threw them down oF 
not, it slewed across the road and usually 
turned over. Although many accidents were 
caused by a coachman being too impatient 
or too casual to tie a wheel, he was not 
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necessarily wrong in not doing so. If the 
coach was top-heavy a tied wheel was very 
likely to turn it over. So when a coachman 
with a heavy load came to a steep hill he 
might have a very difficult decision to make. 
Although so much depended on the two 
wheelers being able to hold a coach they 
very seldom wore breeching. On a hill, 
therefore, they had to take the whole of 
the weight on their withers, sometimes with 
the result that it bore them to the ground. 
Breeching had been fairly generally used 
but was given up for the inadequate reason 
that it spoilt the look of the turn-out. A 
heavy coach on a steep hill strained not only 
the wheelers but also their harness. If that 
broke trouble was almost bound to follow, 
though less surely than if a rein broke, 
which was about the worst that could 
happen on a hill, or for that matter any- 
where, for it meant that the coachman lost 
control.‘ The surest and safest way down 
a steep hill was to load the coach properly 
and tie the wheel. Tony Weller’s letter to 
Sam describing the last illness of the second 
Mrs. Weller is relevant: ‘her veels wos 
immedetly greased and everythink done to 
set her agoin as could be inwented your 
farther had hopes as she vould have vorked 
round as usual but just as she wos a turnen 
the corner my boy she took the wrong road 
and vent down hill vith a welocity you never 
see and notvithstandin that the drag wos put 
on drectly by the medikel man it wornt of 
no use at all for she paid the last pike at 
twenty minutes afore six o’clock yesterday 
evenin havin done the journey wery much 
under the reglar time vich praps was partly 
owen to her haven taken in wery little 
luggage by the vay ”. E. W. BoviLt. 


(To be continued) 


*In order to save mere seconds at a change some 
coachmen would not buckle their reins together, 
a very dangerous practice because if they dropped 
a rein while travelling they might well not be able 


. a it and contra] of the horses would be 
Ost. 


BLUNDERS ABOUT BLACKWOOD 


F;,DITors of yesteryear in so far as they 

_ help to popularize an author or authors 
merit applause. Thus R. Shelton Mackenzie’s 
breezy edition of the five volumes of the 
Noctes Ambrosianae contains valuable 
information. despite its inaccuracies, and 
gives, in neat and attractive fashion, the text 
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of the most famous series of periodical 
publications before Pickwick Papers. But 
editors of yesteryear may be dreadfully mis- 
leading. R. W. Montagu’s edition of 
Maginn’s Miscellanies in two volumes, 
London, Sampson Lowe, Marston, Searle, 
and Rivington, 1885, and R. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie’s Odoherty Papers, the first two 
volumes of Miscellaneous Writings of the 
late Dr. Maginn, New York, Redfield, 1855, 
will serve as an example. 


MONTAGU 


In order to save space I outline the 
authorship of the various pieces without 
comment, basing my ascription of author- 
ship upon the Blackwood Papers I have 
examined in the National Library of Scot- 
land and upon three articles by a leading 
authority on Maginn in the United States, 
Professor Ralph M. Wardle: 

“Timothy Tickler’s Irish Blood,” Review of 
English Studies, Oct., 1942, 72, 486-90. 

““Who Was Morgan Odoherty?” Pub. of the 
Mod. Lang. Assoc., ir 1943, 58, 716-27. 

“ The Authorship of the ‘ Noctes Ambrosianae,’” 
Modern Philology, Aug., 1944, 42, 9-17. 


VOLUME I 


Some Account of the Life and Writings 
of Ensign and Adjutant Odoherty, late of 
the 99th Regiment. 


No. I. February, 1818, Blackwood’s Magazine, 
III, 562. Captain Thomas Hamilton. 

No. II. March, 1818: II, 685. Hamilton. 

No. III. April, 1818: III, 50. Hamilton. 

No. IV. December, 1818: IV, 320. Hamilton. 

No. V. September, 1819: V, 709-719 [con- 
densed] includes Lecture on Whiggism,- Incon- 
stancy, a Song to Mrs. M’Whirter,- and a Chaunt 
by Mrs. M’Whirter. Hamilton (?). 

Note from Odoherty. February, 1819: IV, 567. 


Odoherty’s Garland. Hamilton (?). The Eve of 
St. Jerry. D.M. Moir. The Rime of the Auncient 
Waggonere. D. M. Moir. 

{Letter from Mr. Odoherty: introduction 
omitted] Christabel, Part Third. June, 1819: V, 
286. D.M. Moir. 

{Letter from Mr. Odoherty, enclosing three 


articles: introduction omitted] Billy Routing, A 
Lyrical Ballad. July, 1819: V, 433. D. M. Moir. 
John Gilpin and Mazeppa. Hamilton (?). 

Song “‘ That I love thee, charming Maid” [from 


the Tent]. September, 1819: V, 734. Hamilton (?). 
Philip Forager. Ode to Mrs. Flanagan. March, 
1820: VI, 628. William Maginn (?). 


Philip Forager. Ode to Marshal Grouchy on 
He Return. September, 1820: VII, 587. Maginn 


Extracts from a Lost (and Found) Memorandum 
Book. March, 1821: VIII, 605. D. M. Moir. 

Familiar Letter from the Adjutant, containing 
Projects, etc. May, 1821: IX, 131. D. M. Moir. 

The Man in the Bell. November, 1821: X, 373. 
Maginn. 
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The Embalmer. July, 1821: IX, 448. Maginn. 
Song in Praise of Wastle and North [from 


Epistle from Odoherty]. February, 1821: VIII, 
541. D. M. Moir. 
Song. November, 1821: X, 382. “Either 


Maginn or Hamilton might have written it”: 
Wardle. 

Specimens of a Free and Easy Translation. 
December, 1821: X, 510. D. M. Moir. 


Inishowen [Noctes Ambrosianae, No. IV]. July, 
1822: XII, 101. Maginn. 

A Twist-imony, in favour of Gin-Twist. Novem- 
ber, 1822: XII, 635. Maginn. 

Odoherty on Werner. December, 1822: XII, 


710. Possibly by Maginn, but doubtful. 
Pococurante. August, 1823: XIV, 133. Maginn. 
Titus. The Last Words of Charles Edwards. 

October, 1823: XIV, 396. Henry Thomson. [A 

letter of Odoherty on the first page does not come 

first in Blackwood’s Magazine, as it does in 

Montagu, but after the piece, XIV, 416.] 
mst Chase; a Poem-Idem Latine Redditum. 

November, 1819: VI, 199. Maginn. 

Second Fitte. June, 1820: VII, 323. Maginn. 
[A page of Introduction, B.M., VII, 323, by 
O(linthus) P(etrie) is omitted.] 

The Pewter Quart. November, 1823: XIV, 520. 


Maginn. [The musical score, B.M., XIV, 520, is 
omitted.] 
Titus. The Night Walker. November, 1823: 


XIV, 507. Thomson. 

“Back and side, go bare, go bare’’ rendered 
into Latin [Noctes Ambrosianae, No. IV]. July, 
1822: XII, 108. Maginn. 

There’s not a Joy that Life can give [Noctes 
Ambrosianae, No. IV]. July, 1822: XII, 113. 
Maginn. 

‘** Farewell, farewell, beggarly Scotland ’”’ rendered 
into Latin [Noctes Ambrosianae, No. XVII]. Nov- 
ember, 1824: XVI, 598, 600. Maginn had a hand 
in this Noctes, along with Lockhart and Wilson. 
[Montagu gives the two versions without the 
dialogue between.] 


On Irish Songs. March, 1825: XVII, 318. 
Maginn. 
On English Songs. April, 1825: XVII, 480. 


Wardle says “the article must remain unassigned ” 
but Maginn or Lockhart is certainly probable. 


Titus. Twenty-one Maxims to Marry by. May, 
1826: XIX, 568. Thomson. 
A Dozen Years Hence. February, 1833: 


XXXIII, 265. George Moir. 

Beranger’s ‘“‘ Monsieur Judas” versified [Noctes 
Ambrosianae, No. XLV]. July, 1829: XXVI, 128. 
Lockhart and Maginn in collaboration. [Montagu 
prints the French and the English side by side with- 
out the dialogue.] 

An Hundred Years Hence [Noctes Ambrosianae, 
No. VI]. December, 1822: XII, 699. Wardle says 
the authorship is unknown. Provisionally by 
Maginn assisted by others. [The musical score, 
B. M., XVI, 699, is omitted.] 

bigs | Slang Song versified [Noctes Ambro- 
sianae, o. XLV]. July, 1829: XXVI, 131. 
Lockhart and Maginn in collaboration. 

A Story without a Tail. April, 1834: XXXV, 
453. Maginn. 


Of the forty-one selections in Montagu’s 
first volume (I include separate songs in the 
same article as “ selections ”), Maginn wrote 
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twelve and may have written nine others, 
Twenty he did not write. 

Of the twenty-one pieces in the first ten 
volumes of Blackwood’s Magazine Maginn 
wrote four (including the two fittes of 
Chevy Chase in Latin in November, 1819, 
VI, 199, and June, 1820, VII, 323) and may 
have written three others. The sixteen other 
pieces, mostly by “ Odoherty,” are by Cap- 
tain Thomas Hamilton or D. M. Moir, 
definitely or provisionally. Of the twenty 
pieces in 1822 and following Maginn wrote 
sixteen definitely or provisionally. He did 
not write the three by “ Titus,” i.e., Henry 
Thomson, or “A Dozen Years Hence,” a 
song of February, 1833, XXXIII, 265, by 
George Moir. Thus Montagu is on much 
surer ground in the later volumes. His great 
error, a natural one, lies in assigning to 
Maginn everything by “ Odoherty” in the 
early volumes and in assigning in the later 
volumes the three pieces signed “ Titus,” 
who is not Maginn but Henry Thomson. 





VoLumeE II 


(In this discussion I include only the 
articles of Maginn and others that appeared 
in Blackwood’s Magazine. Montagu in his 
second volume prints “A Vision of 
Purgatory,” which may be found in Alaric 
A. Watts’s Literary Souvenir of 1829, 
pp. 228-246;' “ Moore-ish Melodies ” which 
may be found in the Literary Gazette for 
1820, 1821, and 1822; and several pieces 
that may be found in Fraser’s Magazine.) 
Bob Burke’s Duel with Ensign Brady of the 48th. 
May 11, 1834: XXXV, 743. Maginn. 

Maxims of Odoherty. May, 1824: XV, 597. 
Maginn and Lockhart. June, 1824: XV, 632. 
Maginn and Lockhart. September, 1824: XVI, 
334. Maginn, Lockhart, and William Hay 
Forbes. g 

The Irishman and the Lady [Noctes Ambrosianae, 
No. I]. March, 1822: XI, 370*. Undetermined. 

Lament for Lord Byron [Noctes Ambrosianae, 
No. XIV]. June, 1824: XV, 717. Maginn. 

Odoherty’s Dirge [Noctes Ambrosianae, No. 
XIV]. June, 1824: XV, 718. Undetermined. 

Pandemus Polyglott. October, 1837: XLII, 455. 
F. T. Price. 

Drink [Noctes Ambrosianae, No. XXI]. Sep- 
tember, 1825: XVIII, 388. Undetermined. 

Crambambulee [Noctes Ambrosianae, No. 
XXIII]. December, 1825: XVIII, 762. Undeter- 
mined. [Montagu omits the score.] 

Drink Away [Noctes Ambrosianae, No. XIV]. 
April, 1824: XV, 390. John Cay. [Montagu omits 
the score.] 


‘In the last volume of Maginn’s Miscellanies, V; 
Ix, Mackenzie credits Maginn with “ A Vision of 
Purgatory ” and “ The City of the Demons” in the 
Literary Souvenir. 
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Drouthiness [taken from the middle of ‘‘ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream”’]. December, 1821: X, 
561. R. F. St. Barbe. 

Royal Visit to Ireland. August 11, 1821: X, 
94, 1. The King’s Landing. Maginn. 2. Welcome 
to His Majesty. Maginn. 3. Odoherty’s Impromptu. 
Hamilton (?). [Montagu rightly omits the “* Excel- 
lent New Song. Composed by James Scott” on 

. 100: probably by either Lockhart or Moir; and 
| rightly omits also, as number 4, ‘“ Translation 
of the Roy 1 ‘ Adventus,’” X, 447, included by 
Mackenzie: the work of John Cay.] 

Remarks on Shelley’s Adonais. December, 1821: 
X, 696. George Croly. 

The Wine-Bibber’s Glory: Translation of. Janu- 
ary, 1882: XI, 89. February, 1822: XI, 239. John 
Cay, Jeremiah Daniel, Murphy and Maginn. 

A Running Commentary on the Ritter Bann. 
April, 1824: XV, 440. Maginn. 

Critique on Lord Byron. April, 1822: XI, 456. 
Col. John Matthews. 

The Equality of the Sexes. 
296. John Wilson. 

Maginn did write the “ Running Com- 
mentary on the Ritter Bann ” of April, 1824, 
and “ Bob Burke’s Duel with Ensign Brady ” 
of May 11, 1834. He wrote also the 
“Maxims of Odoherty ” of May, June, and 
September, 1824, but he had considerable 
assistance in this series from J. G. Lockhart 
and W. H. Forbes. The songs in the Noctes 
Ambrosianae can often not be definitely 
assigned: of those included by Montagu, 
Maginn wrote one, collaborated with 
Murphy in another, may have written four 
whose authorship cannot be determined, and 
did not write two by John Cay. Of three 
poems included by Montagu under the title 
“Royal Visit to Ireland,” August 11, 1821, 
Maginn wrote the first two, but not the third 
which is probably Captain Hamilton’s. 
Maginn did not write “ Drouthiness,” a 
poem taken from the middle of R. F. 
St. Barbe’s “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
December, 1821; he did not write the 
notorious review of Shelley’s Adonais in the 
same number, the work of George Croly; he 
did not write the poetical “Critique on 
Lord Byron” of April, 1822, the work of 
Colonel John Matthews, nor the prose piece 
on the “ Equality of the Sexes” of August, 

1826, by John Wilson, nor, finally, the 
scholarly linguistic spoofing of ‘“ Pandemus 
Polyglot ” of October, 1837, by F. T. Price. 

Altogether of twenty-one pieces Maginn 
wrote five, collaborated in four others, may 

‘ave writen four undetermined poems in the 
Noctes, and did not write the remaining 
seven selections by Cay, Croly, Matthews, 
Price, St. Barbe, and John Wilson. In the 


August, 1826: XX, 
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second volume, as in the first, Montagu has 
guessed right about half the time. 


ALAN LANG STROUT. 
(To be continued) 


JOSEPH HUNTER ON THE HAZLITTS 


OSEPH HUNTER’S manuscript ‘ Notices 
of Contemporaries 1827-1836’, in the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 36527), contains 
many items of interest. His account of 
William Hazlitt’s youth was printed by 
P. P. Howe in his Life of Hazlitt, but not his 
accounts of Hazlitt’s father and brother. 
These are worth printing as supplementing 
the information given by Howe, by W. 
Carew Hazlitt in his Four Generations of a 
Literary Family, and, in the case of Hazlitt’s 
father, by G. P. Hinton in the Monthly 
Repository, November 1820. Hunter’s notice 
of Hazlitt begins: 
‘William Hazlitt. 

‘This is a name which will be frequently 
mentioned, when in after times men are 
enquiring after the literary history of the 
present age, and especially the squabbles of 
the men of genius of our times. I never 
knew him myself, but I have known more of 
the members of his family, and I have 
known those who can remember him from 
the time of his infancy. 

‘His father was a Minister of the Presby- 
terian denomination. In the early part of 
his life he had been Minister of a little Con- 
gregation at Marshfield in Gloucestershire. 
He was also at some place in or about Cam- 
bridgeshire, I think Wisbeach, and he 
married a person of that county. He was 
always what might be called an Ultra- 
Dissenter, and in Politics a Republican. He 
was a hearty well-wisher to the Americans, 
and when the war was over he emigrated 
with his family to that country as the only 
land of freemen. I do not know the precise 
year: but I have heard from Mr. Rowe of 
Bristol who knew the whole family well, 
that he was in the first ship which entered 
the port of New York after the peace. 

“In a few years, however, he returned: 
not having found America that golden and 
happy land he expected. He told me him- 
self that his reason for returning was that he 
could not find the means of supporting his 
family. He then lived, I think, for some 
time in Ireland; but about 1790 he became 
Minister of a small and decaying presbyter- 
ian congregation at Wem in Shropshire. [He 
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was in Ireland before he went to America: 
perhaps after, as I do not know where he 
went in the interval between his return from 
America and his settling at Wem which was 
in 1787.] 

‘Here he remained about 20 years: and 
at the end of this period he was become 
aged—lI should imagine nearer 80 than 70. 
The congregation grew tired of him, as dis- 
senting congregations often do of aged 
ministers. Some papers relating to his leav- 
ing Wem may be found in the Monthly 
Repository. I suppose it may have been 
about the year 1812 or 1813 that he came 
to live near Bath, when I first became 
acquainted with him. He took a house at 
Little Swainswick, which he afterwards 
exchanged for one upon Combe-Downe, and 
he might live in this neighbourhood in all 
about 3 or 4 years. His manner of living was 
very frugal. His family consisted of his 
wife, an unmarried daughter, and an inmate 
a Miss Emmett sister to the Emmett who was 
executed for his share in the Irish Rebellion. 
She was a great invalid: subject to fits: and 
died about 6 or 7 years ago. 

‘The old man had still remaining marks 
of a strong mind. He took a great interest 
in all the political and religious events of the 
time. His figure was rather tall and com- 
manding. His face strongly marked and 
sanguine. There is a portrait of him by his 
son (John) which is very like what he was 
at this period of his life. 

‘When the family left the neighbourhood 
of Bath they went to reside in Devonshire, 
at or near Crediton, and there the old man 
died, leaving his widow and daughter who 
still continue there. 

‘I knew a little of John, the son. He was 
a portrait-painter, and he came to Bath 
while his father lived in this neighbourhood 
to seek employment. He had little encour- 
agement, and could not be said to deserve 
much on any other ground than his skill which 
was I believe considerable, and he might 
have placed himself high in the Arts. But 
he was a bear and a sot. He is still living. 
His wife separated from him. She now lives 
at Bath, and I see her frequently. Her 
original name was Peirce. She is of a Ports- 
mouth family, and is descended as she told 
me from James Peirce the minister at 
Exeter who was among the first to introduce 
heresy into the Presbyterian societies. She 
has several children, a son in India: a 
daughter married to a Mr Upham: another 
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unmarried who has established a School jp 
Widcombe. She formerly lived in London, 
and speaks of Lamb, Coleridge and son 
other persons of that class, as having been 
among her intimate acquaintance.’ 

Hunter here gives his account of Hazlitt’ 
youth, and concludes: 

“This was told me yesterday by a lady 
who is not at all given to embellishing. | 
might learn more respecting his early 
history: and probably may: but for I [sic] 
present I add no more, except that there are 
two persons both living who call themselves 
his wife, and that the latter took that 
character upon her well-knowing that he had 
not been released from bonds before taken 


upon himself. February 17, 1830. 








A NOTE ON “ MASTER HUGUES 
OF SAXE-GOTHA ” 


iy seems very probable that Stanza XX of 

“Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha” re- 
flects Browning’s recognition of the fact that 
the reading public found his poetry lacking 
in the musical qualities they had learned to 
expect of English bards. Browning was 
painfully conscious of his unpopularity, and 
his letter of February 24, 1853, to Joseph 
Milsand shows clearly that the poet hoped 
to mend the matter somewhat in the poems 
which, two years later, were to be published 
as Men and Women. Browning wrote: “! 
am writing—a first step towards popularity 
for me—lyrics with more music and painting 
than before, so as to get people to hear and 
see. 

These facts give an added humorous touch 
to lines 98-100 of ‘“ Master Hugues,” for 
here the organist, struggling manfully to 
decipher the riddle of Hugues’ composition, 
echoes the cry of the critics: 

** But where’s music, the dickens? 
“Blot ye the gold while your spider-web 
strengthens 

“‘—Blacked to the stoutest of tickens? ” 

The critics might as well be those of Brown 
ing as those of Master Hugues, for theit 
complaints are identical. Like Browning, 
Hugues has found his work unappreciated 
because he has been greatly concerned with 
thought, perhaps even at the expense of 
music. Browning, good-natured enough 10 
admit the parallel, is probably enjoying 4 
sly laugh at his own expense—and perhaps 
at the expense of the critics as well. 


Boyp A. LITZINGER. 
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Readers’ Queries 





HANNAH (CALLOWHILL) PENN, 
1671-1726.—I am interested in the life 
of Hannah (Callowhill) Penn, the second 
wife of William Penn of Pennsylvania, and 
as records concerning her are somewhat 
scattered, I am wondering whether any of 
your readers have in their possession any of 
Hannah’s letters, or contemporary corre- 
spondence where her name is mentioned. I 
should be most grateful if they would 
kindly get in touch with me. 


Mrs. O. S. D’Arcy Harr. 
21 Addison Avenue, 
Holland Park, London, W.11. 


HENRY PERCY (1564-1632): HIS 

LIBRARY.—I would be grateful if 
any reader could assist me to locate works 
from the library of Henry Percy, ninth Earl 
of Northumberland, which have been dis- 
persed. I have been at work for some time 
on a biography of the Earl and have 
amassed much detail on his life and 
interests. 

By courtesy of the present owners (Mr. 
John Wyndham and the Duke of North- 
umberland respectively) I have access to the 
two largest collections of parts of the Earl’s 
considerable library—there are some 400 
printed books at Petworth, Sussex (the 
principal seat of the Percies in the Earl’s 
day) and well over 100 at Alnwick Castle, 
Northumberland, besides a number of MS. 
works surviving at both houses. The Earl 
was a noted patron of learning and the 
compilation of a comprehensive list of his 
library would be a matter of outstanding 
interest. I have analysed all his extant 
household accounts and am able in some 
instances to establish the cost of the works 
bought for the library and the date of 
purchase. 

Part of the library, principally rare 
Americana, was sold by Messrs. Sotheby on 
23 and 24 April 1928 from Petworth. I am 
anxious to trace the present whereabouts 
of all books and MSS. then dispersed and 
of any other book or MS. which could be 
attributed to the Earl’s library. Such items 
usually bear one or more of the following 
marks of identification. 
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1. The Percy badge—i.e. the Percy half- 
crescent encircled by the garter and sur- 
mounted by a coronet, stamped in gilt on 
the covers. ° 

2. The 9th Earl’s book classification—two 
figures as 13.30 in ink, usually on the fly. 

3. Annotations in ink or pencil in the 9th 
Earl’s own hand, a forward sloping, spidery 
hand. 

4. The names of members of the family 
or household. 

I would be glad if any of your readers 
who may be able to help me would write 
to me; all letters will be answered. 


G. R. BATHOo, 
Assistant Lecturer in Education. 


Department of Education, 
The University, Sheffield, 10. 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN (HUGH 

STOWELL SCOTT), 1862-1903.—I am 
collecting material for a study of Henry 
Seton Merriman, the Victorian novelist, and 
would be glad to hear from any of your 
readers who possess information, original 
correspondence, documents, photographs, 
etc. concerning him. I should be most 
grateful if they would kindly get in touch 
with me. 

Mrs. O. S. D’Arcy Hart. 


21 Addison Avenue, 
Holland Park, London, W.11. 


E VISSCHER.—Information wanted as 
to the careers and ancestry of Lieut.- 
Colonel Abraham de Visscher, who died in 
1730; and of Lieut.- Colonel Edmund de 
Visscher, who died in 1736. Presumably 
they were descended from the family of de 
Visscher or Devisher, London merchants in 
the seventeenth century. 


C. F. H. Evans. 


O THOMAS ATWOODS.—In 1791, in 

London, there was published a work by 
Thomas Atwood, A History of the Island 
of Dominica. It has been thought that it 
was written by a Thomas Atwood who had 
been a judge in Dominica and at one time 
Chief Justice of the Bahamas. 

Internal evidence, material discovered in 
the Public Record Office in London, and a 
careful reading of a work published in 1789 
by a Thomas Atwood, Observations on the 
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True Treatment of Negro Slaves in the 
British West India Islands, have all led me 
to the conclusion that the author of both 
works was not the Judge, but an estate 
manager named Thomas Atwood, who re- 
turned to England in 1789 after 21 years’ 
residence in the West Indies. A diligent 
search of directories of London for the 
period 1790-1791 did not show any entry 
for this Atwood. (The Judge was in King’s 
Bench Prison for debt at the time and he 
died there 1793.) 

If anyone can supply any information 
about the manager, or has a presentation 
copy of either work, I shall be able to com- 
plete researches started three years ago. 

May ! receive a reply addressed to me at 
The City College, Department of History, 
17 Lexington Avenue, New York 10, N.Y., 
where I am Sub-Chairman. 


JosEPH A. BoroME. 


ATSON’S TELEGRAPH. — In 1842 
there was a visual telegraph between 
London Bridge and Deal (The Downs) with 
intermediate stations at One Tree Hill, 
Knockholt, Wrotham and Bluebell Hill. It 
was under the management of a naval 
officer, Barnard L. Watson, who had been 
successful previously with similar lines 
between Holyhead and Liverpool, and else- 
where. The shot tower which carried the 
London Bridge terminal apparatus was des- 
troyed in the disastrous and spectacular 
Southwark fire of August 19, 1843, and 
Watson was heard of no more. There are 
two mysteries in this connection which end- 
less enquiries have not been able to 
elucidate. Although he is alluded to 
throughout as “ Lieutenant, R.N.” I cannot 
find any reference to Watson in the Navy 
List, and have been unable to discover when 
he died, or any obituary notice in the con- 
temporary magazines. The other problem 
is the whereabouts or sites of his various 
stations in Kent. Those at London Bridge 
and probably Deal are recognisable, but no 
trace can be found of the intermediate 
stations. A telegraph was marked on the 
Ordnance Survey near Manston in Thanet 
which may be relevant. Can any reader 
supply information under either of these 


heads, please? 
H. P. MEaD. 
Blackheath, S.E.3. 
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EDL’S CONES.—This was a contraption 

of four enormous canvas shapes used 

for signalling which, from about 1853, had 
a most successful vogue in the Royal Navy, 
as well as the Army. In the whole of the 
voluminous reports of trials and so on, the 
inventor is never referred to except as “ Mr, 
Redl,” and he appears to have had no 
initials, much less a Christian name. There 
is no clue to his origin, profession or 
address. I should be most grateful for any 
details of this ingenious and elusive person's 


identity. 
H. P. Meap. 
Blackheath, S.E.3. 


ERALDRY.—Gules, a chevron between 
three lances argent. Which family? 


J.B. 


[HE RED UMBRELLAS, a collection of 

Danish tales by Kelvin Lindemann, 
published by Methuen in 1956, contains a 
cryptic reference to Pierre Corneille which 
may be of more than casual interest to 
students of T. S. Eliot. One of the tales 
concerns Charlotte Corday, the French girl 
who murdered Marat in his bath, and with 
regard to the Terror in France, Mr. Linde- 
mann writes, Charlotte came to feel “ that 
all manner of things would be well ‘ when 
the rose and the fire are one,’ as her great 
kinsman Corneille had written.” Corneille 
was indeed a relative of the unfortunate 
Corday, but the quotation seems to be from 
the close of “ Little Gidding ”: 

All manner of thing shall be well 

When the tongues of flame are in-folded 

Into the crowned knot of fire 

And the fire and the rose are one. 
Is the quotation from Corneille, and, if so, 
where in his work does it appear? And if 
it is from Corneille, does this mean that 
“Little Gidding” owes more to the great 
French dramatist than to Juliana of 
Norwich? 

Davip W. EVANS. 


WILLIAM DOBSON (1610-1647).—I am 

anxious to trace the elegy on William 
Dobson, the painter, referred to in Walpole’s 
Anecdotes and in D.N.B. The elegy 1s 
apparently contained in a collection called 
CALANTHE, but this cannot be traced in 
the B.M. Catalogue, Wing’s Short Title 
Catalogue, Case’s Bibliography of English 
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poetical miscellanies, Halkett and Laing, or 
the Cambridge Bibliography of English 
Literature. WILLIAM Myson. 


GHERWOOD, NEELY AND JONES.—I 

wonder if any reader can advise me of 
the whereabouts of the papers of the 1811 
publishing firm of Sherwood, Neely and 


9 
Jones? Eric FREEMAN. 


| PRISON MUSINGS.—I have in my 
' 


possession a manuscript containing 
some fifty poems along with a few pieces 
of prose. It is titled the “ Prison Musings.” 

Given the following I would be grateful 
if some reader could oblige me with further 
information concerning the identification of 
the author whose name does not appear on 
the title page or text. 

1. Born in England, probably towards the 
close of the 18th century or the commence- 
ment of the 19th, of high position and 
education, he lived in the locality of the 
River Lea (possibly the river that joins the 
Thames at Blackwell): 


“ How yearns my heart for home 

Its hills, its mountains and the silent Lea: 

That river, by whose banks I muzingly 
seal heey used roam, 
Tracing its maze windings to the sea ’’. 

2. For some reason or other he was sen- 
tenced to jail in Spike Island, Co. Cork, and 
there, in September 1854 (date on title page) 
he wrote the * Prison Musings.” 


J. COLLINS. 


AMES NICHOLLS, SOLICITOR.—I am 

anxious to obtain biographical details 
about this lawyer, who practised at various 
London addresses, in particular whom he 
married and the date of his death. He 
seems to have carried on business at the 
following addresses, at the dates stated: 29 
Bennett Street, Blackfriars Road, 1817. 13 
Stamford Street, Great Surrey Street, 1826- 
30. 8 Cook’s Court, Lincoln’s Inn, 1831-39. 
By 1856, the business had become Nicholls 
& Clark, 9 Cook's Court. There was also a 
firm called Nicholls & Doyle, at 48 Bedford 
Row in 1847, and at 2 Verulam Buildings, 
Gray's Inn, in 1856. The partners were 
James Nicholls and Edward Doyle, and the 
former may have been a son of the James 
Nicholls who practised in 1817. 


WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


Replies 





REFERENCE TO POPE’S ESSAY ON 
MAN.—In an article Unrecorded Com- 
ments on John Gay, Henry Travers, and 
Others (N & Q, August 1953, p. 338) Vedder 
M. Gilbert published a letter by Thomas 
Edwards of Terrick, dated March 13, 1732. 
In this record of recent events in the pub- 
lishing world Edwards makes reference to 
the fact that London was then reading 
Pope’s third Moral Essay and “a Letter to 
the Imitator of Horace,” supposed to have 
been written by Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague. The letter continues: 
But this is not all; We have had too the 
Man of Taste by Bramston who wrote the 
Art of Politics and an Essay on Man by 
a New Author. This last is a Philo- 
sophical Poem which considers Man as 
a Member of the whole Creation and 
enquires whether the part that he is 
appointed to act be in this view the fittest 
for him. There are at least two more 
pieces to come which will consider him as 
an Individual, and as a Member of Society 
so that the whole will (in the language of 
Divines) represent his Duty to God to 
himself and his Neighbour. This is cer- 
tainly a very difficult subject for Poetry. 
it seems dry and barren, incapable of 
ornaments and is (at least as far as I 
know) wholly unattempted before, per- 
haps for that very reason because it is so 
difficult to succeed in. However this 
Author whoever he be has treated it 
beyond expectation. There are some 
faults and incorrectnesses in it but there 
is a greatness in the Thoughts and a force 
[substituted for ‘“novelty”] in the 
expression which shew a true Genius. 
Mr. Gilbert makes the following note to 
this passage: “I have been unable to 
identify this work through the resources at 
my command.” However, only one identifi- 
cation is possible: the letter refers to Pope's 
Essay on Man, and has to be dated, accord- 
ing to the New Style, March 13, 1733. 
Moral Essay III was published in January, 
1733 (New Style), and the first epistle of the 
Essay on Man appeared in February, 1733 
(New Style). Thus, what Edwards has to 
say about the “ New Author” is in part 
based on the Note which Pope prefixed to 
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the early issues of Epistle I. There he out- 

lines his plan as follows: 
This [epistle], which we first give the 
Reader, treats of the Nature and State of 
MAN, with Respect to the Universal 
System; the rest will treat of him with 
Respect to his OWN SYSTEM, as an 
Individual, and as a Member of Society; 
under one or other of which Heads all 
Ethicks are included. (Essay on Man, 
ed. Mack, 1950, p. 6.) 


BERNHARD FABIAN. 
University of Marburg, Germany. 


GACERDOS (ccii. 84). — Surely the 

etymology is to be seen in the latter part 
of the stem of * sacerdos,’ (dot) which shows 
its derivation from the noun dos, dotis, a 
dowry or gift, as also in Greek ddo.1s and 
dwtivn, the act of giving or a gift, both of 
which are derived from the stems “ da” and 
‘do,’ as seen in the infinitives dare and 
éddva, Hence the word meant a conse- 
crated offerer, or offerer of ‘sacra’= 
sacrifices, but as sacrados could mean ‘a 
sacred gift’ like the Hebrew ‘corban,’ and 
sacerdos was of common gender, the 
masculine form of the adjective was used 
rather than the feminine. 


L. NoeL WESTON. 


ALAMLI (ccii. 180).—An itinerant con- 
fectionary vendor, possibly a Turk, 
about 60 years ago in public squares and on 
the pelouse of open race-courses in and near 
Paris, used to repeat by note words which 
sounded like: 
Lami mi et lami mouri archiperchi chou. 
Toujours marrié. Messieurs dames. Les 
Chocolats menier. Dix centimes la piéce. 
Apparently this was an_ ingenious 
advertisement of the chocolates made by M. 
Menier, whose racing colours, green and 
yellow, were frequently successful at Auteuil 
and Longchamps. But what was the mean- 
ing of the first seven words? 


MAurIce W. BROCKWELL. 
The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 


ECEPTIVE (ccii. 178).—Professor Boyett 
mentions that the University of Wiscon- 
sin acquired in 1946 the first edition of 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
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Andrew Boorde’s Breviary of Helthe, pub 
lished in 1547. This is undoubtedly a great 
rarity but is not as Professor Boyett thinks, 
a unique copy. Your readers in Britain 
would probably be glad to know that it js 
not necessary to travel to the United States 
in order to consult this text. There is 4 
perfect copy of this edition in fine state in 
the Wellcome Historical Medical Library, 
This was formerly the property of F. Verrall 
of Great Enton, Witley, Surrey, and was 
purchased for the Wellcome Library a 
Sothebys on April 15th, 1930. A facsimile 


of the title-page is published in the sak! 


catalogue. This copy has been on public 
exhibition in the Wellcome Library for long 
periods since 1946 and its existence is known 
to many scholars of 16th century literature 
and bibliography. 
F. N. L. Poynter, 
Ph.D., F.R.S.L., F.L.A. 


Wellcome Historical 
Medical Library. 


Whence did the wond’rous mystic art arise, 

Of painting Speech, and speaking to the eyes? 

That we by tracing magic lines are taught, 

How to embody, and to colour THOUGHT? 

Mr. Alex Holder (ccii. 180) asks for the 
source of the above verse, which he may 
have found in “ A Book of Scripts.” Georg 
Shelley, writing master of Christ Hospital 
published his “ Natural Writing” in two 
parts. In the second part an essay by 
another writing master, Robert More, i 
included, namely “ The Art of Writing Con- 
sidered, as to it’s Origin, Use, and Improve: 
ments.” The essay is dated August 3, 1714 
and was from the Golden-Pen in Cast 
Street, near the Queen’s Mews, and the 
following is taken from it: 


Of the Usefulness of WRITING 


“ Several Authors have so largely dilated 
on this Subject, that I shall not enlarg 
upon it here. It is the Life and Soul 0 
Commerce and Correspondence: By it ¥t 
manage our Affairs at the greatest Dis 
tance, with the greatest Secrecy. It is the 
Messenger of the Thoughts, and the Ke) 
to Arts and Sciences. Speaking is onl) 
Vocal Thought; Thinking is but silem 
Speech, Writing is the Image or Charactt' 
Speech, Writing is the Image or Characie 
of them both. It is 
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A speech heard by the Deaj, spoke by the Dumb, 
Whose Eccho reaches long long Time to come, 
Which dead Men speak, as well as those alive. 
So Monsieur de Brefbeuf in his Translation 
of Lucan. 
C'est de Luy que nous vient cet Art ingenieux 
De peindre la Parole, & de parler aux Yeux; 
Et par les Traits divers de Figures tracées, 
Donner de la Couleur & de l’Ame aux Pensées. 


Which take thus in the English: 
Hence did the wondrous Mystic Art arise 
Of painting Speech, and speaking to the Eyes ; 
Thus we by tracing Magick Lines are taught, 
How to Embody and to Colour Thought.” 


ALFRED FAIRBANK. 


AN AMERICAN PICKWICK (cci. 123).— 

The dedication of Pickwick Papers to 
Talfourd, which V.R. finds in an American 
reprint (c.1840) but not in ‘the modern 
[English] edition,’ was printed in all the early 
English editions—from 1837 until, probably, 
1847. V.R.’s note is another indication that 
we still lack a properly edited text of 
Dickens. 

Kk. Y. 


MS. RESOLUTE (ccii. 133).—The 
Illustrated London News for Dec. 20, 
1856, has on p. 615 an illustration of “ The 
Arctic Discovery Ship ‘ Resolute’ presented 
to her Majesty by the American Govern- 
ment.” This shows her to have been a 
three-masted sailing vessei. A land-lubber 
might venture to call her a large frigate or 
acruiser. She had no funnel, and there is 
no reference to steam in the accounts of her 
on pp. 616, and 646-648 of the periodical. 
The accounts indicate that the Resolute was 
a British ship which in May, 1854 became 
frozen in the icebergs in lat. 77N, and was 
finally abandoned by her crew. Sixteen 
months later she floated off, was found by 
the American whaler George Henry, was 
bought by the American government, 
Testored down to the most minute items of 
her original equipment (including a pin-up 
of a ballet girl in the ward-room), and pre- 
sented to Queen Victoria as a mark of 
esteem. According to Haydn's Dictionary 
of Dates the Resolute, under Capt. Kellett, 
CB. had sailed with a squadron com- 
manded by Sir Edward Belcher, 15 April, 
1852, in search of Sir John Franklin. 


W. H. W. SaBINE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
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FOLK-LORE: Transactions of the Folklore 
Society. Vol. Ixviii No. 1. March 1957, 
pp. 62. William Glaisher and Co. 10s. 6d. 

GOMETIMES life seems particularly signi- 

ficant: so do periodicals; and this 

number of Folk-Lore seems to be one. The 
Ferryman and his Fee, a paper by Mr. L. V. 
Grinsell, traces the idea of a ferryman to 
the Underworld, from the Ancient Egyp- 
tians to primitive pagans today. He shows 
that this idea is undoubtedly the origin of 
the placing coins in graves. Why some are 
put in the mouth of the dead is very 
ingeniously explained. 

Dr. K. M. Briggs’ English Fairies gives 
four theories on the origins of this belief, 
and comparative comment on their truth. 
One of two Japanese folk tales: Jizo and 
the Underworld by Mr. E. Matsui, is inter- 
esting as hinging on a belief in a guardian 
of the Road, parallel in some ways to the 
Greek Hermes. 

A North Country superstition that it is 
unlucky to bring hydrangeas into the house 
is thought by Professor H. J. Rose to be 
new. But 50 years ago a similar belief, 
but excepting the blue kind, particularly 
those from the I.o.W., was then current. 

Reviews of 12 recent publications and 
periodicals, and press extracts of Folk 
Customs and Beliefs completes an outstand- 
ing number. 

P. W. F..B. 


THE ELIZABETHANS, by Allardye Nicoll. 
Cambridge University Press, 1957. 25s. 
HE first impression of anyone casually 

picking up Allardyce Nicoll’s anthology, 

The Elizabethans, would probably be the 

fineness of its production and typography. 

Especially attractive and unusual are the 

decorated initials at the beginning and the 

ornamented scrolls at the beginning and end 
of each chapter. 

After a brief preface the book is divided 
into sections, each admirably introduced, 
containing a number of prose extracts from 
contemporary, and _ often little-known 
sources, On the various sides of Elizabethan 
life—the Queen herself, the Court, the Navy, 
Sport, Literature, etc. The illustrations are 
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excellent. To take an example at random, 
the section on Houses and Gardens contains 
a plan of a typical Elizabethan house 
(architectural drawing by John Thorpe), a 
picture of Aston Hall from the outside and 
several photos inside the house, many illus- 
trations of furniture and silver, and, finally, 
a facsimile from John Gerard’s herball. 

Such a book as this inevitably invites com- 
parison with other similar anthologies, such 
as C. G. Coulton’s Life in the Middle Ages. 
From a production point of view, I thought 
this book superior, and the illustrations 
better, but in Coulton’s book the source of 
the quotations is given at the bottom of each 
extract and I found this preferable to hunt- 
ing through the notes each time. 

To all social historians of Elizabethan 
England, as well as to producers frantically 
searching for contemporary examples of late 
sixteenth-century costume, furniture, jewel- 
lery etc., this book should prove invaluable. 
while many less specialized readers will want 
to buy a book which opens a window on 
one of the greatest periods of English 
history. 


SERIAL PUBLICATION IN ENGLAND 
BEFORE 1750, by R. M. Wiles. C.U.P., 
1957. pp.xv+391. 50s. 


THs is an important and very informative 

book. Professor Wiles charts an astonish- 
ing mass of serial publications between 1678 
(with Henry Care’s Weekly Pacquet of 
Advice from Rome) and 1749. He records 
and analyses the types of publication, the 
graph of increasing popularity, the problems 
of copyright with the various steps taken 
to circumvent them, the methods of ‘ sales- 
promotion’ and distribution, and the means 
used to cater “for every taste and pocket.” 
Pope’s reference in the Epistle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot to publications “ smoking forth, 
a hundred hawkers’ load” has taken on a 
far more vital significance for one reader at 
any rate. 

Numerous points of literary and socio- 
logical importance emerge. There is the 
part played by the increasing number of 
newspapers and periodicals in the early 
eighteenth century. By including ‘literary’ 
matter, serialising already published works, 
printing excerpts from popular books, theirs 
was the chief influence which prepared the 
public to accept the publication of books in 
parts. There is the light thrown on the 
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reading habits of the middle and lower 
classes of society, the fact that a large pro. 
portion of London’s most reputable publish. 
ers were compelled to satisfy a demand for 
works as various as Rapin’s History of 
England (in translation), the Harleian Mis. 
cellany, Chambers’ Cyclopaedia, Johnson's 
Dictionary (second edition), travel books, 
collections of songs, numerous works of 
theology and morals, and so forth. One 
notable absentee from the list—and from 
Professor Wiles’s index—is Bunyan. His 
absence would seem strange; if it is true that 
there was no demand for his writings (and 
Professor Wiles’s thoroughness makes one 
believe it is), it provides an_ interesting 
comment on changing literary tastes. Then 
there are the insights given into eighteenth 
century publishing, the profits to be made 
by the enterprising and intelligent publisher, 
the relations between publisher and author, 
and the army of interested parties concerned 
in a “number-book” ranging from the 
makers of the paper to the boys who 
delivered the numbers to subscribers. And 
finally—though the list could be extended— 
there are the glimpses into the life of the 
times, such as that given by the efforts of 
Mrs. Teresia Constantia Phillips to act as 
her own publisher for her Apology. She 
informed the reader of the second number: 


that as the House she lives in was Yester- 
day surrounded with 13 Constables, in 
order to seize upon and carry her to 
Newgate . . . she hopes, when any Gentle- 
man calls for her Apology, they will not 
take it amiss if the Door is not open’d to 
them, but that her Servant is oblig’d to 
give it through the Window. 


A discovery of this kind would doubtless 
compensate for a great deal of necessary but 
intensely dull labour in the preparation of 
Professor Wiles’s book. He contrives, how- 
ever, to keep his account generally interest- 
ing and to marshal his seemingly endless 
facts im a competent manner. (His 
occasional humorous asides would be better 
omitted if a second edition is called for.) 
Although it would have meant even greater 
length some literary critical comments on 
the number-books would have been wel- 
come. We are told, for example, that a 
few numbers of Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded, 
a Heroick Poem appeared in 1741, and that 
the Scots Magazine considered it the work 
of “no mean genius.” Was the comment 
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justified? Perhaps it was not, but Professor 
Wiles does not venture an opinion. One 
sympathises with his confession that he did 
not read far into the number-books he 
examined, but the reader is left to form his 
own opinion, without adequate evidence, on 
the literary quality of the bulk of the 
material referred to. 

However, despite these limitations, Pro- 
fessor Wiles has produced a valuable piece 
of scholarship. He has given the lie for all 
time to the view which considered serial 
publication as a nineteenth century preserve. 
And, furthermore, his survey prompts one 
to recognise the striking similarity between 
the publications which captivated buyers of 
number-books in the early eighteenth 
century and exactly a hundred years later. 
In 1719 publishers were concerned for those 
who “wish the Propagation of useful 
Knowledge ”; in the nineteenth century we 
have “The Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” In 1732 The Generous 
Physician contrived to aid those who could 
not afford “the exorbitant Fees of a 
Physician”; in 1832 The Penny Lancet 
cdaimed to inform the reader how “to 
operate himself, and be enabled to restore 
the patient to a state of convalescence with 
the money which otherwise he should give 
to the Doctor.” 1733 had its Practising 
Scrivener (a shilling fortnightly); 1833 had 
its weekly Penny Lawyer. Plus ¢a 
change eee 


COUNTERPOINT AND SYMBOL, AN 
INQUIRY INTO THE RHYTHM OF 
MILTON’S EPIC STYLE, by James 
Whaler. Rosenkilde and Bagger, Copen- 
hagen 1956. (Anglistica Vol. VI.) 
pp. 226. Kr. 27.50. 

MILTON AND SCIENCE, by Kester 
Svendsen. Harvard University Press, 
London, Oxford University Press, 1956. 
pp. viii+ 304. 45s, net. 

READERS of The Thurber Carnival will 

remember Miss Groby, of whom it was 
written that ‘ verse was one of Miss Groby’s 
delights because there was so much both in 
its form and content that could be counted.’ 

A casual glance through the pages of Mr. 

James Whaler’s Counterpoint and Symbol 

with its rather intimidating lists of numbers 

and liberal sprinkling of mathematical 
symbols might lead to the supposition that 

Mr. Whaler is a critic of the school of Miss 
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Groby. This, however, would be wholly 
unjust to a book which is certainly the most 
important work on Miltonic verse since 
Bridges’s Milton’s Prosody. Bridges dealt 
almost exclusively with the single line. Mr. 
Whaler is the first critic, as far as the present 
reviewer knows, who has made a searching 
analysis of the Miltonic paragraph and the 
Miltonic enjambement. His starting point 
is Milton’s own statement that the ‘sense 
is variously drawn out from one verse to 
another.’ Every reader of Milton’s epics 
will see at once that this is one of the main 
features of his verse, but until he reads 
Mr. Whaler’s book he will not realise what 
a world of meaning is contained in the word 
‘variously.’ Is there any method behind 
Milton’s use of the ‘overlap’? Most of 
us feel that there is a difference between 
the ‘overlap’ in Milton’s epic verse and 
that of other English poets, even those who 
have deliberately imitated it. Mr. Whaler in 
his extremely sensitive and _ intelligent 
analysis seems to have found the clue to 
the secret. His argument is involved and 
elaborate and cannot be adequately sum- 
marized in a brief review. Its gist is that 
the units formed by the overlap are never 
fortuitous but are governed by certain laws 
which have a symbolic relationship to the 
meaning of the poem. One very simple 
example is the occurrence of the type of 
overlap that forms a trochaic octameter, the 
English equivalent to the ‘trochaic tetra- 
meter catalectic’ of Greek tragedy and 
the eight-foot trochaic line of medieval 
hymnology. It is surely no accident that 
this rhythm occurs at the moment when 
Adam and Eve wake to guilty shame after 
their plunge into sensuality in Book IX. 
silent and in face 

Confounded long they sat as stricken mute. 

This is exactly the sort of situation for which 
Aeschylus uses this movement, e.g. at the 
close of the Agamemnon, while the same 
rhythm is used, as in medieval Christian 
poetry, for a grand processional effect on 
more than one occasion, notably at the end 
of Paradise Regained: 
on thy glorious work 

Now enter and begin to save Mankind. 

An important part of Mr. Whaler’s argu- 
ment is that there is an analogy between 
the rhythmic method of the contrapuntal 
music of the Elizabeth madrigals as com- 
posed by Milton’s own father. He finds a 
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constant recurrence of certain patterns of 
rhythmical units formed by overlapping 
sense that have a remarkable and surely not 
a fortuitous resemblance to the rhythms of 
madrigal music. Moreover Mr. Whaler 
shows that the form of these units is often 
symbolic of the sense to a remarkable 
degree. Striking examples are the ten-beat 
unit illustrating the ten paces back taken by 
Satan when smitten by Abdiel and the six- 
beat unit found in the sentence describing 
the six wings of Raphael. These, however, 
are very simple pieces of symbolism. Far 
more elaborate rhythmical symbols involv- 
ing arithmetical, geometrical and ‘ power’ 
progressions are expounded by Mr. Whaler 
in his fourth and fifth chapters. The reader 
may be staggered by these involved 
mathematical patterns with their references 
to seven as the number of Jehovah, ten as 
the number representing omnipotence, five 
as the Pythagorean symbol for marriage 
and so forth. But, as Mr. Whaler points 
out very cogently, Milton was an admirer 
of Pythagoras and was familiar with the 
tenets of the neo-pythagoreans. His 
favourite books, the Bible and Dante, are 
full of number-symbolism. He certainly 
knew the works of Philo and St. Augustine 
well and was probably also familiar with the 
Serif Yetsirah of the Jewish Kabala, all of 
which contain much speculation about 
numbers and their mystical properties. 
‘Numerology, as Mr. Whaler truly says, 
‘for Milton’s age was not the humbug it is 
for literate Westerners of the twentieth 
century.. The great scientist Sir Isaac 
Newton was devoted to it and an even closer 
analogy is that of John Sebastian Bach of 
whom it has been shown that he ‘ counts the 
very notes of his melodic themes to make 
them add up to responsive numbers that 
gloss the verbal context.’ Milton, we 
know from Edward Phillips, was also 
intensely interested in contemporary mathe- 
matics and had ‘a grasp of arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry and trigonometry that 
would put to shame the mathematics of 
most present-day graduates in the liberal 
arts. If these facts are borne in mind, there 
is surely nothing inherently improbable in 
the argument that the rhythms of Milton’s 
epic verse are based on elaborate mathe- 
matical patterns which involve much use 
of traditional number-symbols. Mr. 
Whaler’s book is not easy reading, but for 
the reader who is prepared for the necessary 
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degree of concentration, it is an exciting 
voyage of discovery into strange seas of 
thought and it is certainly one of the most 
original and interesting contributions to 
Miltonic scholarship of recent times. 

Dr. Svendsen’s book is not so spectacular 
as Mr. Whaler’s but it is hardly less valuable 
and important. Restricting his inquiry to 
natural science, Dr. Svendsen combines two 
methods, those of scholarship and criticism 
with the aim of producing what he calls 
‘critical perspectivism’ dealing with four 
major problems, ‘the descriptive and 
expository, the genetic, the philosophical 
and the aesthetic.’ He shows conclusively 
with a wealth of illustration that, despite 
his allusions to Galileo and interest in the 
new cosmology, Milton’s science is, on the 
whole, traditional and conventional. It is, 
in fact, the science of the medieval and 
renaissance encyclopaedias with their vast 
stock of astronomical, geographical, bio- 
logical and medical lore derived ultimately 
in the main from Pliny and Aristotle. 

Dr. Svendsen’s method is seen at its best 
in his last two chapters dealing respectively 
with the prose works and Paradise Lost, 
where he appears not only as a scholar 
marshalling an impressive array of facts but 
as a sensitive and penetrating critic. He has 
succeeded in a large measure in carrying 
out his ambitious programme described in 
his last sentence as the attempt to ‘re- 
establish the connections and illuminate the 
literary function of those precepts of bene- 
ficence Milton fetched from the tremendous 
cabinet of nature and unified into the 
wide deep vision which is Paradise Lost. 


V. de S. PINTO. 





PARNELL AND HIS PARTY, 1880-189, 
by Conor Cruise O’Brien. Oxford 
University Press, 1957. xiii and 373. 45s. 


(THE period which Mr. O’Brien has sought 

to probe as deeply as possible is that in 
the history of the Irish Parliamentary Party 
when it was under the undisputed sway and 
leadership of Parnell. It covers the yeafs 
of the obstructionism at Westminster 
thought out by Biggar, deplored by Isaac 
Butt and adopted by Parnell to the full 
The period is one which includes the famous 
Home Rule issue of 1885, the defeat of 
the Gladstone government and the activities 
of Lord Randolph Churchill with his caucus. 
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Many important English radicals, such as 
Charles Bradlaugh, cross the stage which 
Mr. O'Brien illuminates. It is an under- 
statement to say that this is an important 
book. Unless new evidence emerges, we 
doubt whether the story of Parnell and his 
party will ever be combed in such close 
detail again. The book becomes one which 
is absolutely indispensable for the student of 
Irish history. a 
Out of the background of a political 
grouping there emerges the figure of Parnell 
himself. He reshaped this grouping into a 
party with its caucus and the part played by 
the party leadership from the famous Com- 
mittee Room 15. Inasmuch as Parnell’s 
modelling was a wholly new departure in 
parliamentary procedure, it is a more than 
interesting reminder that the light thrown on 
the evolution of political groupings in the 
XVIlIth century by Sir Lewis Namier may 
be carried over as a thesis into the late 
XIXth century. Political parties possessing 
the various characteristics of machinery and 
caucus are a comparatively modern evolu- 
tion. Sir Lewis Namier has shown that 
Lecky and others were wrong in applying 
modern party ideas to the high XVIIIth 
century. An examination of a century later 
shows that Professor J. M. Trevelyan 
has fallen into similar error in his work on 
the XIXth century. For the shaping of 
parties in the modern contemporary sense, 
the researcher must look to modelling of 
the Irish Parliamentary Party and _ its 
mechanistic implications. This fact has too 
often been overlesked by historians, but it 
should not continue to be neglected. Its full 
implications must be weighed and assessed. 
Parnell led his party into tactics which 
were anathema to Butt and those who took 
the road of traditional parliamentary pro- 
cedure. But he was a Parliament man who 
believed that his ends could be achieved by 
political and parliamentary action. Although 
he supported the Land League, he did not 
pass over into the quasi-anarchism of 
Trynan and the “ Invincibles”, whilst his 
parliamentarianism was something which, 
long after his death, was to stand in 
Opposition to the separatism of Sinn 
Fein with its complete opposition to 
Westminster and all for which it stood. 
Parnell himself started as a hater of 
England even though he was a Protestant of 
partial English ancestry. During his middle 
years, he played the parliamentary game, 
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playing off Tories against Liberals and 
managing Gladstone with an astute hand. 
This was probably his greatest period, the 
one which brought him closest to friendli- 
ness towards England and, at the same time, 
the period when he probably succeeded in 
doing most for Ireland. In the clash and 
chaos of his last months, he returned to his 
old Anglophobia but, by then, Parnell’s best 
work was over. Mr. O’Brien has done 
excellent research upon the period of the 
divorce and the parts played by Gladstone, 
the Irish Catholic hierarchy, ‘and the 
English nonconformist conscience. 

This book is an outstanding piece of re- 
search upon a period which it is necessary 
to appreciate in order to understand what 
followed in after years. Mr. O’Brien’s 
work stands out as one of the most 
important contributions that has been made 
to Irish historical studies in this generation. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FREDERICK 


ROLFE, BARON CORVO. By Cecil 
Woolf. (The Soho Bibliographies.) 
London: Rupert Hart-Davis. 1957. 
pp. 136+7 plates. 52s. 6d. net. 


JN opening his preface, Mr. Woolf states 

that “ this is the first attempt to compile 
a complete record of the published work of 
Frederick William Serafino Austin Lewis 
Mary Rolfe, commonly known as Baron 
Corvo.” So thoroughly has he applied his 
energies to this task that the answers to 
almost any questions that a bibliographer 
or collector might ask concerning the 
writings of Baron Corvo are to be found in 
these pages. 

The bibliography of such a profuse writer 
as this presented two major difficulties to 
its compiler. One was the tracing of the 
writer’s contributions to periodicals, and the 
other the number of pseudonyms which he 
adopted. Apart from these problems there 
remained that of identifying unsigned 
articles, which demands a quick perception 
of the writer’s style. 

The general plan of the work follows the 
pattern usually adopted in bibliographies 
of this kind. First a listing and description 
of first editions, followed by every known 
subsequent edition and reprint. This is 
followed by contributions to books and 
pamphlets; and the third section lists works 
which appeared for the first time in the 
pages of magazines and newspapers. 
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There are at least two unusual features in 
this work; the first is the practice of giving 
the number of copies printed wherever this 
information was available, and the second 
is that the size, given in inches, is the 
measurement of leaves and not the boards. 

Mr. Woolf's bibliography of Baron Corvo 
is an important addition to the Soho Biblio- 
graphies. The high standard of Mr. Woolf's 
work, already known through his biblio- 
graphy of Norman Douglas, is clearly 
evident in the pages of this work. The 
inclusion of booksellers’ catalogues, even 
though they contain parts of letters written 
by Rolfe, appears unhappily under the head- 
ing of “Contributions to books.” This is 
a minor point of criticism in a worthy 
production. 

The book contains several illustrations, 
including one of the title-page of “The 
Attack on St. Winefride’s Well,” a hitherto 
unrecorded pamphlet. 

An excellent index contributes greatly to 
easy consultation. 


ORTEGA Y GASSET. Studies in Modern 
European Literature and Thought. José 
Ferrater Mora. Bowes and _ Bowes, 
London, 1956. 69 pages. Price 7s. 6d. 


[N a broadcast to Germany after the last 
war, T. S. Eliot asserted that cultural 
co-operation throughout Europe was best 
maintained by independent reviews based on 
all the main continental capitals. One of 
the publications he mentioned in this context 
was the Revista de Occidente, which ceased 
in 1936 when political events made it impos- 
sible to carry on such work. With the death 
of its editor, José Ortega y Gasset in 1955, 
there disappeared from the cultural world 
of modern Spain one of the few remaining 
links with the days of the Republic. 
Except to Hispanists and a_ few 
philosophers, Ortega had never been well 
known in the English speaking world, even 
after the translation of his remarkable essay, 
The Revolt of the Masses, in 1923, also the 
year of the appearance of the Revista de 
Occidente. From that date to his death, 
Ortega wrote with astonishing versatility on 
a wide range of themes, mostly in the form 
of essays. The difficulties that this raises 
for any serious student of his work are 
recognised at the outset by Ferrater Mora, 
and for cogent reasons, he has chosen to 
concentrate on Ortega’s philosophical 
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writings. Since the latter can hardly & 
called a systematic philosopher (nor woul 
he indeed claim to be one), Ferrater hy 
preferred to deal with his subject biographic 
ally, by setting out the main phases of 
Ortega’s intellectual development. The» 
phases he refers to as Objectivism, 

tivism and Ratio-Vitalism. This last chapter 
on razén vital, or vital reason, is of capital 
importance, for it concerns the most matur 
phase of Ortega’s thought and that which! 
left the deepest imprint on his disciples, 
Marias, Morente and Zubiri. 

Trained in Germany deeply influenced by’ 
Bergson and Dilthey, and spiritually linked 
to Unamuno, Ortega’s main efforts wer 
directed at providing a corrective to their’ 
distrust of pure reason as an onto 
instrument. For him the acquisition of th 
power of thinking more geometrico was a} 
intellectual conquest that could not be fore 
gone. In fact, it was an acquisition dictated 
by the nature of life as we perceive it. Such 
an argument has led Ortega’s critics to 
criticise his conclusions as being biologically 
orientated, particularly in view of his state 
ment that ‘reason is merely a form anda 
function of life itself.’ Ferrater tries t 
counter this criticism by outlining ratio 
vitalism as a concept, as a method, asi 
doctrine of life and society, and conclude 
with Ortega’s observations on the historical 
development of philosophy, with particular 
regard to the phenomenon of cognition an 
its significance for the development o 
Western civilisation. 

Ferrater Mora has had to expound a ven 
complex doctrine in a very limited space, 
and not the least of his difficulties has bee 
the elusive quality of Ortega’s brilliantly 
metaphorical style, at once his strength am 
his weakness. Although he lacks the felicity 
of expression which characterised Miss In 
Murdoch’s study of Sartre in the same seriés 
his work is the most balanced and the mos 
systematic analysis to date of one of th 
most powerful and original, if erralit 
thinkers of modern Spain. 


— ——— 


P. 30, col. 1, 1. 9. For 1682 read 1862 

P. 39. Old Periodicals. It was by# 
oversight that this was not signed ‘C.’ ~ 

Pp. 148-150. The article should have bee 
signed ‘ John P. Cutts.’ 
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